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Ging! 


This month we have the priv- 
ilege of announcing an Editorial 
Advisory Board. We are flattered 
by the interest these men have 
shown in the American Milk Re- 
view and enthusiastic over the 
prospect of working with them. We 
would like to point out, however, 
that the ultimate Advisory Board is 
the fluid milk industry itself. Both 
the Editorial Advisory Board and 
the Editor will appreciate the crit- 
icism and suggestions that any of 
you care to make. We hope that 


you will make them. 
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Twin Pines Farm 
Dairy in Detroit has 
We some 438 routes and 
feralche better than a_ mil- 
lion dollars worth of 

e bright modern plant. 
It pays the highest 
wages and has prob- 








ably the lowest operating costs of any 
dairy in Detroit and very possibly in 
the nation. It pays ten per cent on its 
stock and has never missed a divi- 
It is owned lock, stock, and 
barrel by the men in the plant and the 
men on the routes. It is a remarkable 
example of what can happen when the 
full power of free enterprise with 
its promise of personal dignity, per- 
sonal gain, and personal independence 
is fully realized. 


dend. 


Twin Pines is not an economic 
freak. It is a stock company in the 
best capitalistic tradition. Its purpose 
is to make money for its owners. It 
has a board of directors and a set of 
officers just as any other stock com- 
pany. It is subject to the same laws 
and pays the same taxes as any other 
stock company in the State of Michi- 
gan. The stockholders elect the di- 
rectors and share the profits just as 
in any other stock company. About 
difference between Twin 
Pines and a thousand similar organi- 
zations is that Twin Pines makes 
more money with less trouble than 
most of its contemporaries. 


the only 


In ten years Twin Pines has gone 
from 50 routes to 438 routes, from 
15,000 quarts to 220,000 quarts, has 
built more than a million dollars worth 
of new plant, has increased its capital 


investment more than twenty fold, 


and has become the largest retail 
dairy in the State. It has been able 
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to do this because it is run by some 
It has also been 
able to do this because the people 
who work at Twin Pines are working 
for themselves, and, as our champions 


very astute men. 


of free enterprise love to point out, 
a man will usually work harder and 
better for himself than he will for 
anyone else. 

Twin Pines is a child of the de- 
pression years. It was started in the 
thirties as a farm dairy near North- 
ville, Michigan by a former building 
contractor named Albert Holmes. 
Holmes and the contracting business 
had run upon evil days. He salvaged 
what he could from his building ac- 
tivities and started in the dairy busi- 
ness with a small plant on the old 
family homestead. Men out of work 
began buying milk from Mr. Holmes 
and selling it to their friends. By 
1938 the new venture was handling 
about 6,000 quarts a day with about 
half the routes owned by the route- 
men. 


conditions became 
pretty rough about this time. Mr. 


Competitive 





The Twin Pines story was 
called to our attention by Mr. 
R. E. Potter of the Owens- 
Illincis Glass Company. Mr. Pot- 
ter’s statement that Twin Pines 
was owned and operated by em- 
ployees and independent route- 
men was enough to make us 
prick up our ears. “For the 
Benefit of All” is the result. An 
additional bit of intelligence 
from Mr. Potter informs us that 
Twin Pines was one of the first 
major dairies in Detroit to adopt 
the lightweight square bottle. 











Holmes began to wonder whether the 
contracting business could be any 
worse than the milk business. Mean- 
while the independent route opera- 
tors were organized into a union. 
They demanded and got an operating 
margin of 38 per cent. With farmers 
getting about 50 per cent, the 12 
per cent left was discouraging. Mr. 
Holmes decided to sell out. 


The groundwork for employee 
ownership had been laid by the de- 
velopment of the independenth 
owned or so-called “bob-tail” routes. 
John Stewart, then sales manager, 
carried the idea a step farther. He 
proposed that routemen and _ plant 
men pool their resources and buy the 
company. The proposal was enthusi- 
astically received. Money was not 
very plentiful but by scraping the 
bottom of every personal barrel the 
men were able to raise $20,000. Mr. 
Holmes was willing to take a note 
for the other $40,000. The deal was 
completed in May, 1941. For $60,000 
the employees of Twin Pines Farm 
Dairy bought themselves a_ small, 
mediocre plant, with 15,000 quarts 
of business. They bought themselves 
a load of debt, a load of responsi- 
bility, and the risk that is inherent 
in any enterprise. They leamed, 
some of them for the first time, that 
ownership is a hard taskmaster, that 
freedom is a hard bought thing. But 
they gained a dignity, an indepen- 
dence, an enthusiasm that they had 
never had before. They were their 
own men and it was root hog or die. 
They rooted. 

At the outset a basic policy was 
laid down at Twin Pines. The essence 
of the policy was that prices to farm- 
ers would be the same as those paid 
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The top command at Twin Pines Farm 
Dairy is composed of Lorne Blanchfield, 
vice-president; Ralph Broman, treasurer; 
John Stewart, president; and Herbert 
Sproule, superintendent of plants and 
secretary. The authority which these men 
exercise is vested in them by the men in 
the plants and the men on the routes. 


by the large competitors, employees 
would be paid union wage scales, 
Twin Pine products would be as good 
or better than those offered by the 
large competitors. On these princi- 
ples everybody would work to reduce 
operating costs to a minimum and 
divide what was left among all hands 
on an equitable basis. This policy has 
been meticulously observed. 


Tremendous Growth 

Six years after the ownership of 
Twin Pines passed into the hands of 
the emplovees they had run the orig- 
inal 15,000 quarts of business up to 
125,000. 
plant and had accumulated enough 
capital to build a new one. They 
laid out $750,000 for a milk process- 
ing establishment that was the last 
word in design and facilities. Four 
years later they had nearly doubled 
their 1947 
other plant. 


They had outgrown the old 


volume and needed an- 
They put $600,000 on 
the line and built it on Detroit’s East 
Outer Drive. They had a capital in- 
vestment of $1,350,000. They had 
400 routes and 200,000 quarts of 
business. They had a tough, progres- 
sive, efficient organization. They had 
come far, and they had come fast. But 
they had come with their feet on 
the ground and their heads high. 
Twin Pines is an ordinary stock 
company incorporated under the laws 
if the State of Michigan. The stock 
isowned by the people in the plant 
nd by the routemen on a quota basis. 
Routemen must purchase $6.00 worth 
it stock for each average daily quart 
if business. Men in the plant, in- 
duding office employees, must pur- 
chase stock equivalent to 20 weeks’ 
wages. The stock can be paid for 
wer a four-year period, or it can be 
paid for by taking half of the annual 
bonus, or it can be purchased out- 
right at the start. Regardless of how 
tis paid for, everybody at Twin 
Pines must own part of the company. 
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No individual can 


gain control, but 
no individual can shirk the responsi 
bility of ownership. 


There are approximately 275 em 
ployees in the plant including route 
swing 438 
Ownership of the business is shared 
by approximately 675 individuals. The 
discrepancy total of 
plant men plus routes and the num- 
ber of owners is due to the fact that 
some men own more than one route. 
The 675 Board of 
Directors manage- 
The management is bound by 
the nature of the organization to carry 
out the will of the The 
Board of Directors is composed of 
33 individuals. 


men. There are routes. 


between the 


owners elect a 


who selects the 


ment. 
majority. 


these mem- 
bers came from the plant, twenty of 
them come from the routes, and the 
remaining eight came from manage- 
ment. 


Five of 


During my visit at Twin Pines I 
toured the two plants with the com- 
pany’s President, John Stewart. At 
the new plant on the East Outer 
Drive I was introduced to Malcolm 
Oliver, a member of the Board of 
Directors. Mr. Oliver runs one of the 
two large Pure-Pak machines in the 
plant. Dressed in white plant clothes, 
he was cleaning up the machine after 
Mr. Oliver was a 
school teacher before he went to work 
at Twin Pines. He is not a 
collar man. 


the day’s run. 


white 
He is not an executive. 
He is one of the men in the plant. 
But he is a good man and a leader. It 
was natural that when his colleagues 
were casting around for someone to 
represent them on the Board that he 


should be selected. He is an exampk 
of the concept that makes Twin Pines 
such a stirring experience. 
that 
is authority granted to them by the 
people they are hired to manage. The 
real 


The only 


authority management exercises 


hands of the 
men in the plant and on the routes 
They exercise that power by electing 
the best men they can find to the 
Board of Directors and instructing the 
Board to hire the best management 
brains that they can hire. Because 
the relationship between the exercise 
of their 


power is in the 


and the content of 
their pocketbooks is so obvious they 


power 


are very careful in whom they vest 
authority. This is the very essence 
of political democracy transplanted 
into the field of economics. It is the 
resolution of power and profit, of 
human aspiration and industrial neces- 
sity into a magnificent working organ- 
ization. 
Low Operating Costs 

They are practical men and women 
at Twin Pines. They are not social 
People working in the 
plant are paid the union scale that 
prevails in that market. With this as 
a basis for calculation, plant operat 
ing costs for the year are figured. 


reformers. 


If, however, through efficiency and 
care the men in the plant, the men on 
the route, and the men and women 
in the office can reduce the operating 
cost, the difference between the cal 
culated operating cost and the actual 
operating cost is distributed 
the people who made it 


among 
possible, 
namely; the people in the plant, the 
people on the route, and the people 
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The new plant on the East Outer Drive was opened to the public 
on October 21, 1951. Signs over the equipment were for the ben- 
efit of guests. More than 25,000 visitors went through the plant. 


in the office. This is the bonus, paid 
each quarter. This bonus has been 
running between five and six hundred 
dollars a year. 


In addition to the regular wage and 
the bonus, the Twin Pines employee 
gets a dividend on his stock which 
has been around ten per cent of its 


value for a number of years. 


Routes are owned and _ operated 
by the routemen. Each route owner 
takes care of the maintenance costs 
on his truck. He owns it. He can 
have the repair work done wherever 
and whenever he wishes. He buys 
the tires and the gas and the chains. 
He provides the garage facilities and 
does the washing. The only require- 
ment is the common insignia and 
coloring. This he is glad to accept 
because it identifies him with the 


Twin Pines name. 


The route owner is responsible for 
bad debts, credits, and returns. Every- 
thing that happens after the milk 
leaves the ice box and is loaded into 
the truck is the routeman’s business. 
The milk is billed out to him at an 
independent price which is somewhat 
above cost. Routemen do not object 
to this because they know that they 
will get the excessive charge back as 
three months. Each 
week the routeman must settle his 
account with the plant. The differ- 
ence between what he collects and 
what he is charged with at the plant 


a bonus every 


is his after paying his operating ex- 
penses. All routemen, of course, must 


sell at a common price. 
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One individual may own up to six 
Two men own six routes at 
the present time. 


routes. 
Four men own four 
routes and a sizeable number own 
two. In most cases of multiple own- 
ership the route owner leases the 
route to the other driver. Many 
times it is a father and son relation- 
ship. Actually what happens in the 
case of multiple ownership is that a 
man owns a business within a busi- 
ness. He is a small businessman in 
his own right, yet he is able to enjoy 
the benefits that a large scale plant 
operation has to offer. 


The system has achieved remark- 
able efficiencies both in the plant and 
on the routes. There is no return 
problem because the plant will not 
accept returns. The one exception is 
in the case of the thirty-three whole- 
sale routes. Here a return fee is 
charged against the route owner for 
each quart of milk returned. Milk is 
dated with a three-day sale life. Con- 
sequently milk left over from one day 
can be sold the following day. In 
practice, however, the men know their 
routes so well that they have their 
requirements figured down to prac- 
tically the last quart. 


The company has no credit prob- 
lem. The routeman is the judge of 
how -much credit shall be extended. 
If he makes a bad estimate it is his 
loss. In spite of this fact, routemen 
will extend credit far beyond that 
credit 
Nevertheless, 


which any _ self-respecting 
manager would allow. 


bad debts are exceedingly small. The 





One of the owners checks some of his property, 3,000 gallon 
storage tanks, in the newest of the Twin Pines plants. Windows, 
upper left, afford view of processing from plant auditorium. 


reason is that the routeman knows 
his customers far better than a credit 
manager would know them and con- 
sequently is in a better position to 
judge the amount of credit that can 
be allowed safely. Inasmuch as it 
is his loss if the debt goes bad, he 
does not accept the risk lightly. 
Routes May Be Sold 
There is a certain route turnover 


If a routeman 
does wish to get out, he puts his 


but it is very small. 


A regular proced- 
ure has been established for such a 
situation. A notice must be posted 
on all bulletin boards for ten days 


route up for sale. 


Sealed bids are ac- 
cepted and at the end of a ten-day 
period they are opened by the route 
owner, the manager of the branch out 
of which the route operates, and the 
union steward of that branch. The 
high bid gets the route, although the 
Every individual at Twin Pines knows 


before the sale. 


which he works will be directly re 
Pollard or Pat Paton or Ed Rogers 

The independently owned route 
idea appeals to a certain type of in 
dividual. He is usually the enter- 
prising go-getter which means that 
he is his own best sales manager 
As a result there is no sales manager 
in the usually accepted sense at Twit 
If a route begins to go dow 
hill, the owner will either correct the 
situation of his own accord or sell 
out. Whatever control management 
needs to exercise is backed up by the 
right to refuse milk to anyone who 
This threat is sel- 
dom used primarily because of the 


Pines. 


gets out of line. 
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caliber of men on the routes as well 
as the fact that incentives are all in 
favor of staying in line. Neverthe- 
less, the power is there. 

Twin Pines milk is being distrib- 
uted today in the city of Detroit and 
its suburbs within a radius of 40 
miles of the city. In addition to 
the two main plants there are four 
branches which are little more than 
ofices. The milk is taken to the 
branches and loaded directly into the 
route trucks from large trailers. Ter- 
ritory is allocated to each retail route 
so that there is no overlapping. 

The purchase of 37 retail routes 
from another Detroit firm in 1944 is 
an example of how the system can 
generate effective route operation. The 
routes in question were not doing as 
well as they should. Twin Pines pur- 
chased them and then sold them back 
to the men who had them with the 
other company. Almost immediately 
the routes began to pick up and be- 
come profitable. As they grew back 
to health, an exchange of customers 
between old Twin Pines routemen and 
the new routemen took place in order 
Each route 
kept the same number of points. Each 
man and was 
satisfied with the exchange, and the 


o eliminate overlapping. 


route each customer 
efficiency of each route was increased. 

Advertising is done on a company 
basis. There is a two-hour television 
show Saturday afternoon. There is 
a full-fledged radio program every 
day. As small independent dealers the 
routemen could never afford the ad- 
vertising program that is theirs by 
virtue of their participation in the 
Twin Pines organization. 

The statistics are tremendously im- 
pressive—438 routes, 85 per cent of 
total volume is retail, low plant costs, 
high wages, low route costs, no credit 
problem, no return problem, route- 
men earning up to a third more than 
utemen with other companies, a 
capital investment of over a million 
ind a half dollars, ten per cent stock 
dividends, no labor troubles. Yet in- 
initely more impressive than the sta- 
tistics is the force that makes them 
possible. The drive and the enthusi- 
am does not come from the top down; 
it starts at the bottom and moves up. 
Every individual at Twin Pines knows 
that the care and efficiency with 
which he works will be directly re- 
lected in his pay envelope. Why do 
they get exceptional trippage out of 
their bottles, for example? They get 
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Malcolm Oliver, right, is a good example of what makes Twin Pines tick 
the Board of Directors, he works in the plant but occasionally doubles in the laboratory. 
He is one of five men on the board. 


it because the plant people handling 
the bottles know that it 
individuals if 


costs them 
bottles are 
broken and because each routeman is 
charged three cents for each bottle he 
is short for the month. 


money as 


It's Your Money, Jack 

I asked Malcolm Oliver if there was 
much difficulty in getting men in the 
plant to appreciate the fact of own- 
ership. “Usually not,” he said. “Once 
in a while we have a little trouble 
getting the idea across, but it gets 
across. The other day we had a new 
man come on from another company. 
He was using ebout three times as 
much washing powder as he needed 
to. I said to him, “Look, Jack, that’s 


your money 


youre throwing down 
the drain.” He got the idea.” 

I walked around the plants with 
John Stewart, who has been elected 
president each year since 1941. He 
walked past the rows of trucks bear- 
ing the Twin Pines identification and 
the legend “This Route Is Independ- 
ently Owned and Operated by—” Pat 
Pollard or Pat Paton or Ed Rogers. 
We talked with at the bottle 
fillers, at the case washers, at the pas- 
teurizers. It was “Hello, John,” “Hi 
John,” “How are you, John.” I said, 
“Look, who fires who around here?” 


men 


He laughed. “The management in 
the rare instances when it is neces- 


sary,” he said. “They give us the 


authority the same as any manage- 





A member of 


ment has to have.” There it 


again, that idea of authority coming 
from the 


was 
bottom up. They are not 
evangelists at Twin Pines. They are 
You do not have to buy 

They like it, but they 
do not insist that you like it, too. But 
it is difficult to look at the record 
not like it. 
ord is the great achievement that is 
possible when the incentives of free 
enterprise are given full play. We all 
swim in the free enterprise pool, some 
more bravely than others. All of us 


rely to some degree on the incentives 


not zealots. 
their system. 


and 
For written into the rec 


that are used at Twin Pines. Perhaps 
what has happened at Twin Pines will 
prove to be a forerunner of future in- 
dustrial organization. 
prove 


Perhaps it will 
isolated case in an 
society that is constantl) 
All that is really known is 
the remarkable record and the words 
on the bronze tablet at the Lyndon 
Avenue plant: 


to be an 
industrial 
evolving. 


“Twin Pines Farm Dairy organized 
in the belief that co-operative effort 
best and 
community, this modern, progressive 
plant is wholly owied and operated 
by independent distributors and plant 
employees working together for the 
benefit of all.” 


serves our customers our 


They do work together. But they 
work together because it is in their 
individual interest to do so. That is 


(Please Turn to Page 85) 
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J. J. SWANER 


BERT ROELOF 


An Editorial Advisory Board 


for the 


American Milk Review 


HE DAIRY INDUSTRY is one 

of the largest and one of the 

most complex industries in the 
United States. It is an industry that 
embraces such diverse fields as public 
health and price supports, cook books 
and television. It is an industry that 
gets into a tizzy over a half cent, yet 
grosses nearly eight billion dollars an- 
nually. It is an industry of fabulous 
achievements and endless fascination. 
It is basic, dynamic, and slightly over- 
whelming. 

As the editor of the American Milk 
Review it has been my job to build 
a magazine that would measure up 
to the magnitude of the industry it 
serves. Some progress has been made 
toward that goal. Certainly the years 
have not been without their triumphs. 


However, as an editor, I have felt 
the need of advice from the industry 
itself, the need of a broader base from 
which to explore the great issues of 
the dairy business. The solution ap- 
peared to be in the formation of a 
group of practical dairymen who saw 
the dairy industry in its broadest 
sweep as well 
detail. 


as in its day-to-day 
They would advise, suggest, 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


criticize. They would give more ac- 
curate direction to editorial activity 
to the end that the magazine would 
fulfill better than before its obligation 
to the industry. It is, therefore, with 
pride and high expectations that I 
announce the creation of an Editorial 
Advisory Board to the American Milk 
Review. 


Members of the Editorial Advisory 
Board are R. E. Larson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Indiana Dairy Products 
Association; E. O. Mather, President, 
Middletown Milk and Cream Co., 
Inc., Yonkers, New York; Bert Roe- 
lof, one of the brothers who own and 
operate Roelof’s Dairy in Galesburg, 
Michigan; J. J. President, 
Swaner Farms Dairy, Inc., lowa 
City, Iowa; and A. C. Fisher, Vice- 
President of the General Ice Cream 


Swaner, 


Corporation, Schenectady, New York. 


“Dick” Larson, executive secretary 
of the Indiana Dairy Products Associ- 
ation, has been in the dairy business 
since he was knee high to a pup. The 
son of a railroad man turned farmer, 
he was brought up on a farm in 


Nebraska where a combination dairy 


and livestock enterprise provided the 
family’s livelihood. Mr. Larson topped 
off a practical dairy education with 
formal training in the industry at the 
University of Nebraska. Like so many 
other young men in the ‘thirties, he 
worked his way through college with 
what amounted to a full time job at 
Robert’s Dairy in Lincoln. 


Graduation found “Dick” with a 
scholarship for advanced study at 
Michigan State College. From Mich- 
igan State he went to work for a dairy 
in the same state and for three years 
was in the milk business from sedi- 
He left his 
job, eventually, to go to Ohio State 
University where he was a member 
of the staff in the Dairy Department. 
At the end of five years he joined 
forces with “Andy” Anderson, Secre- 
tary of the Ohio Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation. Shortly after this move, the 
job at Indiana opened up and Mr. 


ment tests to salesman. 


Larson moved to Indianapolis to take 
over the work that “Smoke” Hadley 
had handled for so long and so well 


“Dick” Larson is an able, energetic 
man who knows the dairy business 
from all of the angles. He has been 
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EDWARD O. MATHER 


a producer, a processor, a_ teacher, 
and now an association secretary. His 
adult life has been spent in the great 
mid-western dairy states of Michigan, 


Yet his Nebraska 


him 


Ohio, and Indiana. 
background 
aware of the dairy 


makes thoroughly 
farther 
As a member of the Editorial 


Advisory Board he will bring a sound 


business 


west. 


practical experience and a broad un- 
derstanding of the dairy industry, to 
the American Milk Review. 


E. O. Mather, known as “Bud” to 
milk dealers in metropolitan New 
York, northern New Jersey and South- 
em Ohio, is a tall able Texan who 
entered the dairy business by way 
of the legal profession, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Milk 
Dealers Association of Metropolitan 
New York. A Phi Beta Kappa from 


University of Texas and a Rhodes 
Scholar, he practiced law at Fort 
Worth in the early thirties. A ten 


year stint with various government 
agencies, eight of those years with 
the Department of Agriculture, was 
topped off with a brief term as Assist- 
ant Deputy Director of the War 
Foods Administration. From govern- 
ment service “Bud” moved into asso- 
ciation work. For five years he served 
iw Executive Director of the metro- 
politan New York Rid- 
ing herd on the biggest and one of 
the toughest markets in the country 
bridged the gap between government 
vrvice and private business. In May 
i 1948 Mr. Mather became Presi- 
dent of Middletown Milk and Cream 
\, Inc. and its affiliated companies. 
He is a heavyweight in any league. 
The story of Roelofs Dairy in 


Galesburg, Michigan was told in the 
May, 1950 issue of the American Milk 


association. 
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R. A. LARSON 


Review. It was one of those grand 
tales of how a young man with abil- 
ity and guts built himself a dairy 
business. When the time came to sit 
in, the sun and watch the world go 
by he turned the business over to his 
two sons who build. 
Bert Roelof is one of the sons. He 
grew up in the dairy business. In the 
town of Galesburg, just outside of 
Kalamazoo, he and his brother “Hut” 
have as slick a small plant as you 
will find anywhere. He is that happy 
combination of rugged individualist 
and progressive 


continued to 


businessman which 
forms the backbone of the dairy indus- 
try. welcome to 
the Editorial Advisory Board because 
of the small dairyman’s point of view 
which he will bring with him. 


He is particularly 


In Iowa City there is a smart, white 
milk plant as modern as a new Buick. 
J. J. Swaner, known to the industry 
in the mid-west as “Jack,” started the 
business in 1922 with three cows and 
a barrel-full of courage. He brought 
the firm along carefully, soundly until 
today he and his son “Jim” preside 
over one of the outstanding medium- 
sized dairy enterprises in the State of 
Iowa, an enterprise that will stand 
comparison with the best in the coun- 
try. Mr. Swaner’s record of partici- 
pation in the affairs of the dairy in- 
dustry as a director of the Iowa Milk 
Dealers Association for four years and 
its president for two is an indication 
of his ability. In 1950 he was named 
to the Board of Directors of the Milk 
Last year, Mr. 
Swaner and his son made dairy his- 


Industry Foundation. 


tory by the introduction of every other 
day pickup of milk at the farm. Us- 
ing holding tanks and tank 
trucks they demonstrated clearly the 


farm 


practical feasibility of this 


operation. 


type of 
Mr. Swaner is possessed 
of a restless mind that is never sat- 
isfied with the status quo. He exem- 
plifies that proposition which T. Kline 
Hamilton, former president of the 
Milk Industry Foundation, has often 
discussed, “There is always a better 
Way.” 


A. C. Fisher is another one of those 
individuals grew up with the 
His father, Dean 
Fisher, widely known in northeastern 
dairy circles, was engaged in both the 
processing and equipment phases of 
the industry. Upon his graduation 
from the Wharton School of Finance 
in 1930 “Bud” went to work with 
Telling-Belle-Vernon in Cleveland. 
After a few years there he went to 
Schenectady with the 
Cream Corporation 
Hartford, 
Manager of 


who 


ae : 
dairy business. 


General Ice 
and thence to 
Connecticut as General 
Bryant and Chapman, 
a subsidiary of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation. A few weeks 
ago he moved still further up the lad- 
der when he went back to Schenec 
tady as Vice-President of General Ice 
Cream. During his career he has 
licked one of the toughest labor prob- 
lems of the last 1948, 
along with Emerson Sartain, Bryant 
and Chapman Field Supervisor, he 
set up the first bulk handling opera- 
tion outside of California and Florida. 


decade. In 


He has been a leader in industry 
activities in and New 


He is a considerate, able 


Connecticut 
England. 
man, resilient as spring steel, warm 
and friendly as a winter fireside. We 
are extremely fortunate to be able to 
count him as a member of the team. 


This, then, is the Editorial Board. 
Its function will be to counsel, suggest, 
and criticize. It will not determine 
editorial policy nor will it be respon- 
sible for editorial policy. Neverthe- 
less, because of the points of view 
that it embraces, because of the cali- 
ber of the men involved, and because 
of the nature of its function, it cannot 
help but influence that policy. To- 
gether, the Editorial Advisory Board. 
the Editor, and the Urner-Barry Com- 
pany will work toward the develop- 
ment of a fluid milk magazine that 
will provide a constant stream of ac- 
curate information on subjects of vital 
importance; that will stimulate the 
industry's thinking; that will, we hope, 
prove to be worthy of a mighty 
industry. 
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Department of Dairying 


N MARCH, 1951, experimental 

work was started on fresh concen- 

trated milk in the Iowa State Col- 
lege market milk laboratory. The fol- 
lowing processing procedure was used 
in all preliminary trials: 

1. Clarified grade A milk standard- 
ized to 3.5% fat was pasteurized by the 
H.T.S.T. system, prior to condensing. 

2. All milk was homogenized at 
2,500 pounds pressure, using a single 
stage homogenizer. 

3. After pasteurization, the milk 
was cooled to 125° F. 
to approximately a 3:1 concentration, 
using a 16-inch stainless steel vacuum 
pan. The product actually was slightly 
overcondensed and then standardized 
to 10.5% fat by addition of the calcu- 
lated amount of water. Milk tempera- 
ture in the vacuum pan ranged from 


130° to 140° F. 


and condensed 


4. After concentration the product 
was repasteurized, using both the vat 
and H.T.S.T. Temperatures 
used with the vat system were 150 
and 155° F., with 30 minutes holding 
time. Temperatures in the range from 
162° to 185° F., with 16 seconds hold- 
ing time, were used with the H.T.S.T. 
pasteurizer. The finished product was 
cooled to 45° F. and bottled. In these 
12 preliminary runs, a cooked or 
heated flavor was very pronounced in 
the product directly from the vacuum 
pan. Intensity and type of cooked 
flavor in the product changed as the 
condensing time increased. Milk con- 
centrated in 1 or 2 hours had only 
a harsh cooked flavor, but when 3 or 
4 hours was required, a more intense 
and unpleasant stale, 
developed. 


systems. 


cooked flavor 


There was a great difference in the 
favor of the concentrated product 
when it was pasteurized at different 
temperatures 


following condensing. 


This flavor was very good when a 


16 
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pasteurization temperature of 180° F. 
for 16 seconds was used. The flavor 
also was good when a 30 minute ex- 
posure at 150° or 155° F. was used. 
The flavor was less desirable at the 
other pasteurization temperatures. The 
results indicated that under certain 
conditions, an acceptable product 
could be produced, even though it 
was condensed at 130° to 140° F. The 
keeping quality of the product was 
satisfactory in all cases. However, a 
soft cream layer developed in the 
product when 7 to 10 days old. 


A 4 to 1 concentrate was made on 
two occasions. This product was too 
viscous to be practical under our con- 
ditions. Lactose crystallization was ap- 
parent in this product after 24 hours 
storage at 40° F. 

The next series of trials was made 
using a 36-inch stainless steel vacuum 
pan. This pan has an evaporative 
capacity of 900 to 1,000 pounds of 
water per hour and the product could 
be maintained at a temperature of 
about 125° F. during concentration 
with the usual reduced steam pressure 
of 5 pounds per square inch. The same 
general processing procedure was used 
as in the first trials, except that the 
milk was homogenized both before 
and after condensing in an effort to 
correct the formation of a cream layer 
during storage. 


The concentrated product was pas- 
teurized at various temperatures by 
the vat and H.T.S.T. systems, using 
split lots in a number of the compari- 
sons. The second homogenization also 
was at 2,500 pounds pressure. The 
product to be vat pasteurized was 
homogenized directly from the vac- 
uum pan at 125° F., while that pas- 
teurized in the H.T.S.T. system was 
homogenized at 136° F. in that sys- 
tem. Following homogenization, the 
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product was cooled to 45° F. and 
bottled. 


Flavor Variations 

Each batch was scored for flavor 
by a judging panel of students and 
staff members. After storage of the 
concentrated product at 40° F. for 1, 
2, 4, 7, 10 and 15 days, it was recon- 
stituted to 3.5% fat and scored. The 
flavor scoring standards were those 
used in the Collegiate Students Inter- 
national Contest in Judging Dairy 
Products, namely: 

Excellent—40 and above. 

Good—37 to 40. 

Fair—34 to 37. 

The first batch (Batch No. 5) made 
in the 36-inch vacuum pan was pas- 
teurized at 162° F. for 16 seconds and 
then condensed and standardized to 
10.5% fat. The concentrate then was 
divided into five portions and_sub- 
jected to different pasteurization treat- 
ments. The fresh milk had a distinct 
“grassy” flavor and it was given a 
Havor score of 37.5 after the first pas- 
teurization. 


The concentrate direct from the pan 
had a flavor criticized as “harsh 
cooked” and somewhat stale, leaving 
a distinctly unpleasant after-taste in 
the mouth. However, as shown in 
Table I, when this concentrate was 
pasteurized at 180° F. for 16 seconds 
or at 150° to 155° F. for 30 minutes, 
the flavor of both fresh and _ stored 
product was distinctly improved. This 
level of heat treatment apparently 
either covered up the original unpleas- 
ant flavor or destroyed the compounds 
which had been responsible for that 
flavor. The flavor of this product after 
reconstitution resembled milk which 
had been produced under ideal con- 
ditions, the pronounced grassy flavor 


having been removed. The flavor also 


(Please Turn to Page 82) 
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Here is an opportunity for you to bring your 
sanitary liquid conveying lines up to date—with 
Tri-Clover Stainless Steel Sanitary Fittings. 
\ note \ Tri-Clover offers a complete line of types and 
as pas- K sizes, from 1 in. through 4 in. ... most of which 
nds and are now available for delivery from stock . . . and 
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And remember—you are assured of highest 
quality workmanship and material in every 
Tri-Clover product—a reputation gained in over 
30 years of specialized experience. 
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COMPLAINTS — THEY’RE 


Ever had a bullet 
turn up in a box of 


ice cream? 


Exclusive 
about nine flies in 


e one half pint? Such 
things happen in the 


your 
Ever had any “ex- 
plosive milk”? How 


miik business regardless of size and 
in defiance of the most exacting care. 
However, it’s an ill wind that doesn’t 
have an angle. Situations such as 
What's more, 


they can be handled in such a manner 


these can be handled. 


that a potential quit is converted into 
a customer sold more than ever on 
your company. Here’s how. 

“Hello. 


pany? 


Is this the XYZ milk com- 
The irate housewife was tap- 
ping her foot impatiently and scowl- 
ing into the mouthpiece of the phone. 
“Well, you just listen to me. This 
morning your fool of a milkman gave 
me two bottles of milk that exploded 
in my hands! 

to do about it?” 


What are you going 


Sound familiar? Probably it does. 
However, a situation of this sort need 
not necessarily be the kind of thing 
to make sales managers blanch _ be- 
hind mahogany desks and public rela- 
tions men wake up screaming during 
the night. On the contrary. It is, to 
a wide-awake, forward-looking con- 
cern, a tailor-made opportunity to 
cement relations with this woman and 
any others like her who may have a 
complaint against the company. The 
company which received this partic 
ular complaint has a wise motto which 
foreshadows a bright future. “We wel- 
come complaints. They give us a 
chance to find out things we may be 
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DYNAMITE 


By KENDRICK L. SCOTT 


doing wrong and set them right.” This 
is a progressive attitude. If all com- 
panies were to adopt it, there would 
be fewer customers switching their 
attentions and their business to that 
other dairy across town. 

Getting back to the case of the ex- 
ploding milk, the man who received 
the call spoke calmly and reassuringly 
to the smouldering housewife who 























POTENTIAL | 


threatened to explode at any minute 
herself. This man had years of ey. 
perience in handling situations lik 
this one and deemed it important 
enough to make a personal call. He 
found that the lady insisted that he 
milkman hand the milk to her each 


morning because the noise he made 


placing the bottles on the steps was 





a bit too loud. 


On the morning in 
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When a bottle of milk explodes in her hands, the Lady of the House is likely to explode 
also. The case of the exploding milk is a good example of the absurd occurrences that 
make life interesting in the milk business. 
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SOL AR-STURGES 


Manufacturing Division 
PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. 
Melrose Park, Illinois » Telephone AUstin 7-1964 











*The improved Breast Hoop 
on the Solar-Sturgess Milk 
Can gives important protec- 
tion to the body of the cylin- 
der. It gives a full inch more 
“BEARING SURFACE”, or 
point of contact, when two 
The possibility of one can 
“riding” another in transit is 
eliminated. Cylinder dents 
and the unsightly ring of 
worn tin are therefore pre- 
vented for a much longer 
period. 
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/ [STURGES 


(ne more improvement to America’s Milk Can. 


The Flat Breast Hoop is only one of a series of 
improvements that Solar-Sturges has inaugurated as ‘Milk 
Can Specialists to the Dairy Industry”. Through the years 
many sound, basic ideas have been developed resulting in 
a finer milk can which, in turn, has lowered operating 
cost to farmer-owners and plant operators everywhere. 
Today’s Solar Solderless is made of the finest milk can 
steel with breast, body and bottom welded into one 
complete seamless unit. The entire inside surface is 
flawlessly smooth, sanitary and easy to clean. 

Call or write for further information on this 

and other popular Solar-Sturges products. 





question, he had done just that and 
then left. While the woman was walk- 
ing across the room toward the kit- 
chen, the bottles exploded showering 
milk and glass all over the rug. The 
housewife was mad enough to want 
payment for cleaning her clothes and 
the rug plus a bit thrown in to soothe 
her ruffled feelings. 


What had happened, of course, was 
that in carrying the bottles she had 
allowed them to knock together and 
the inevitable had happened. The 
man on the call saw how the woman, 
startled as she must have been, could 
easily have thought the bottles had 
actually exploded. By the time he 
had explained what had happened, 
the woman was rather sheepish and 
retracted her demands for payment. 
She was presented with two quarts 
of non-explosive milk in their place. 
This touch of tact has turned her into 
a staunch booster of the company. 


Not all your bosses (the housewife 
is your boss, you know) are quite as 
reasonable and ready to see the light. 
Most companies estimate that fully 
50% of all complaints they receive are 
“nuisance complaints’— those made 
just to get a little something for noth- 
ing from the companies which, they 
are quite convinced, will pay them 
something just to keep them happy 
and quiet. It takes wide-awake, dis- 
cerning men to separate the legitimate 
claims from the phonies and still stay 
on good solid ground. The company 
representative handle 
product compensation claims which 
appear to be more involved than the 
everyday garden variety should have 
a well-developed awareness of public 
relations; that sixth which is 
always with him in handling Mrs. 
Housewife. Such a man realizes that 
mishandling a legitimate claim can 
result in a spreading network of fifth 


selected to 


sense 


column activity across back fences, 
bridge tables, and at baby showers 
which would make brother Hitler’s 


cohorts during the past war seem like 
anchor men on daisy chains. 


Prompt and intelligent handling of 
complaints is not something that just 
happens. To attain such a happy state 
requires the co-operation and under- 
standing of their importance by your 
drivers. Such understanding, unfor- 
tunately, is not always forthcoming. 

Recently, a public relations execu- 
tive with a larger company in the 


east received a phone cal] from a 
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How they got there nobody knows. Even with the utmost care, somehow, somewhere, nine 
flies, count ‘em, got into a half pint of milk. Flies were bad enough, but failure to report 
incident put the complaint department in a bad spot. 


man who headed a manufacturing 
company which was one of a number 
of wholesale accounts served by the 
dairy. The manufacturer was under- 
standably appalled, and so was the 
public relations executive, when he 
found out the man had phoned in a 
complaint more than a month ago and 
was still waiting tor some action by 
the company. One of the employees 
at this man’s plant, working on the 
night shift, had knocked off for lunch, 
opened a half pint of milk and quickly 
gulped a mouthful. Just as quickly 
he spat it out and, with an amazingly 
calm and analytical eye considering 
the circumstances, counted nine dead 
flies lying at his feet in the pool of 
milk. He relayed news of the inci- 
dent to his boss, who, in turn, phoned 
the company. He was not as mad 
about the incident as you might ex- 
pect, but he did feel that the company 
should know of it and wanted to be 
reassured that it wouldn’t happen 
again. Whoever had taken the call 
for the milk company had not even 
bothered to report it to the individual 
who handled complaints! What’s more, 


the driver on the route who made this 
stop every other day had continued to 
take a riding from the workers at the 
manufacturing plant for a full month 
and still had failed to report the inci- 
dent to his supervisor at the dairy! 
By the grace of some unknown guard- 
ian angel the same company still has 
the business. 


All of the incidents mentioned to 
this point involved honest and reason- 
able people. This also held true in 
the case of the housewife and the 
spent bullet. Luckily, she had a sense 
of humor and considered it quite a 





lark that a bullet could somehow find | 
its way through the mix feeder and | 
end up in the particular box of ice 
cream she bought. She was quite 
surprised and happy when presented 
with a new package in its place. Men 
connected with the company who 
were directly concerned with com- 
plaints and, of course, potential law 
suits shuddered involuntarily while 
discussing what the outcome might 
have been had the same package bees 
bought by someone less scrupulous. 


Men who have gotten their feet wet 
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, the memory lingers on... 


’ Bradens in Lily* 





CREAMED The best remembered brands are in the best 


Cottage Cheese ™ looking containers . . . Naturally those brands 


are bought most often. 





. = — a, = eH SA, That's why so many leading dairies pack 
their products in bright Lily* Nestrite Containers. 
> They've learned that Lily makes a lasting im- 
pression on customers with colorful sharpness 
that stands out in store displays. 
S22 GF. = But Lily Containers keep right on selling after 
= aneaee STYLE y purchase, too. Strong and moisture-proof, they 
| SCHMIERKASE ! guard the goodness of your products, and 
e isehay-\eq 3 CHEESE special tight fitting lids help keep the contents 


fresh and pure. 





For maximum impact on the memory, put 


your brand name on Lily. 


(OTTAGE CHEESE 
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LILY NESTRITES help sell cottage cheese, cream 
cheese, pot cheese, cottage cheese country and 
farmer style, whipped butter, sour cream, 
yogurt, and other dairy products. Lily Nestrites 
are available NOW, in 8, 10, 12, and 16 ounce 
sizes. For institutions, clubs, restaurants, hospitals, 
hotels — also available in 5 Ib. and 10 Ib. 
tub sizes. 


Shoppers like to see whet they are 
buying. Lily Window Lids show 
contents clearly yet protect 


LILY-TULIP CUP CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicago * Kansas City * Los Angeles * 


‘San Francisco * Seattle * Toronto, Canada *T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Thet thar citizen drawin’ a true bead with Old Betsy is the only explanation we have for 
the mystery of the bullet in the ice cream package. We would suggest that beginners in 
the art of handling complaints be given this one as a starter. 


the first few minutes of an interview. 
A claim of sickness resulting from 
sour milk, for instance, can be easily 
checked. If no other complaints are 
received on milk from the same day’s 
run, it’s practically a sure thing you 
have a phony on your hands—one who 
figures you will pay a few dollars 
for her silence rather than waste time 
and have the threat of a “nuisance” 
law suit hanging over your company’s 
head. 


Not so easily handled is the “I 
found a small piece of glass in the 
bottle after my family had finished 
the whole quart” complaint. Present 
day capping virtually insures against 
any foreign matter entering a glass 
bottle once it has been capped. Fur- 
thermore glass, being heavier than 
milk, sinks to the bottom in a con- 
tainer, thus practically nullifying the 
chance that it has been poured into 
a glass before the 
quart is low enough for the glass to 
be noticed. 


and _ swallowed 
Nevertheless, there is the 
frightening possibility that a small 
piece could somehow have been swal- 
lowed. In 


these caution and 


co-operation with the customer should 


cases, 
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be the unfailing rule, even to the ex- 
tent of footing a few medical examina- 
tion bills. 
Watch the Stores 

Should such a claim arise from a 
bottle of milk purchased at a store, 
the customer’s claim technically would 
be against the store rather than the 
company which processed and bottled 
the milk. 
pany that keeps its eye on this situ- 
ation in order to be sure that its own 
name does not lose face in the very 
important eyes of Mrs. Housewife. In 
the same vein, many claims directed 
against your company involving prod- 
ucts which in part were supplied to 
you can be subrograted or passed on 
down the line. Such was the case 
when a man broke a tooth on a cherry 
stone lurking in a dish of cherry- 
vanilla ice cream. The dairy involved 
merely passed his claim along to the 
fruit supplier responsible for letting 
the stone slip through. As far as legal 
claims are concerned, a company is 


However, it’s a wise com- 


generally on very safe ground when 
the complaint involves more than orie 
product such as milk on cereal, or a 
sour cream topping on a salad. It 


bears repeating, however, that the 


forward-looking company 


alw avs 
keeps a sensitive antenna in operation 
in order to catch the first warning of 
trouble. 


A cross section of companies with 
good records in handling complaints 
shows a procedure something like 
this: The driver should immediate 
try to obtain the bottle involved ang 
any milk remaining, explaining that 
he will submit it immediately to the 
laboratory for analysis. If he is sue. 
cessful, the milk is checked and the 
lab report is made known to the cus- 
tomer. If the housewife refuses him 
the bottle, the driver’s supervisor calls 
on her the next day to get all the 
facts. He must convince her that no 
action can be taken without the bottle 
involved. If he gets the bottle, then 
he submits it to the lab. All super. 
visors, incidentally, should be author- 
ized to make whatever small payments 
they believe justified if such a course 
seems preferable to carrying the com- 
plaint through. He should, at the time 
he sends the bottle to the lab, submit 
a report to the company man who 
handles complaints which threaten to 
become The supervisor, on 
receiving the report, should tell the 
housewife verbally what the lab find- 
ings show. Most cases will end here. 
If, however, the 
grievance, the company specialist 
should contact her and determine 
definitely just what the woman’s claim 
adds up to. By this time the case has 
been brought into clear focus. If the 
woman agrecs to a written statement, 
you have a determined lady on your 
hands—one who is convinced she is 
right. This is definitely the sink or 
swim point. Ninety per cent of all 
complainants who come this far balk 
at the written statement. The remain- 
ing 10% mean business and must be 
handled according to the facts of the 
individual case and not by any pre 
conceived formula. 


serious. 


woman still has a 


Above all, let’s not forget this; and 
here we must borrow the motto of a 
well-known publication— 
“Never underestimate the power of a 
woman” — particularly a dissatisfied 
woman, we must add. If your com- 
pany’s attitude seems to be drifting 
into a “Ho-hum, another complaint’ 
attitude, remember the _ potentially 
lethal power of the back fence con- 
fabs and the bridge table whispering 
campaigns. It’s dynamite, fellow milk- 
men, and dynamite can blow up 
foundations. 


national 
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Newly improved Pfaudier storage tanks 
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Now available on : 
fast delivery schedule 
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For years, many dairies have been able to 


reduce refrigeration costs with Pfaudler 


ttle, then ‘ . . 
\ll supe stainless steel storage tanks. Milk at 40°F., 
s T- 
e author. for example, can be held in a room at 70°F. 
payments for 24 hours in a Pfaudler 2000 gallon cork- 
here insulated tank with only a rise of 2.4°F. 
the com- 


t the time Now, Pfaudler tanks have been redesigned 


b, submit 
man who 


to make them better and more economical 


than ever. A new patented-design manhole 
ireate . . _ . 
, aten to means easier cleaning. The new door weighs 
rvisor, on 
1 tell the 
: lab find- 


end here. 
till has a 


only 14 Ibs. and can be removed in less than 


10 seconds. No tools are needed to lock 





it back in place. New fittings promote 


smoother product flow. A separate air vent 


specialist 

determing fitting can be either capped or used for a 
an’s claim telegauge connection, 
e case has 
us. If the FAST DELIVERIES! To assure our customers 
statement, 


of rapid deliveries—unusual in these times 
y on your 






‘ed she is T FITTING is specially designed © MANHOLE—a new patented design of short materials supply —Pfaudler has put 
sink cory product smoothly into tank provides sloping collar to prevent : 4 ; 
1€ SINK OF Bove short, circular path... direct it | water from accumulating. Door is into effect a new production system. Your 


dished to withstand constant loading 
and unloading pressures. 


ent of all 
is far balk 
he remain- 
1 must be 
acts of the 
’ any pre- 


ogainst tank head to minimize foam. ° ° 
standard Pfaudler storage tank is now avail- 


able for immediate delivery in all sizes from 


1000 to 4000 gallons. 





The new Pfaudler 
t this; and Dairy Storage Tank 


motto of a catalog is now avail- 
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ge remove for cleaning. It stays leak- metal to metal contact and provides —— vail 
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your com- peel, too, because of the small quiet operation coupled with long Distributor or te 
be drifting | "set life. "Stream-flo” agitator provides for Bulletin 884. 
ie straight currents, without churning. 
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THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


STAINLESS STEEL PASTEURIZERS, PROCESS VATS, STORAGE AND WALL-COOLED TANKS AND FILLERS 
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Step up your Profits\v 


Join the 3,000 Dairies from Coast to Coast Now Distributing | li: 


America’s Favorite Orangeade m9 
ore 
The families your trucks now serve obviously buy other items for alee 





home consumption besides dairy products. Prominent among these are beverages. 
Just how much do your customers spend on soft drinks? Here's the answer. 
A retail dairy truck, making 300 stops, serves 1,050 people. 
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tsiwith GREEN SPOT! 


ributing | They spend over $9,500 every year on beverages! The most popular of all fruit drinks 
ingeade Sorange. The most popular orange drink in America is Green Spot. 
Yore dairies distribute Green Spot than all competitive orangeades combined. 








items for §, 
be ais nMact, hundreds of dairies annually have Green Spot sales 

v ; 
te sal mounting to over $1,000 per truck. Get your share of this richly profitable beverage market. 
1e 


50 people. FOREEN SPOT, INC. 1501 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 26, California 
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They Never Miss A Chance 
To Do A Customer A Favar 


: By MARGUERITE F. LaBELLE 


Seda ea 


HEN EUGENE FREUND 
started to build a milk route 
in McHenry, Illinois a few 
years back, his father told him, “Ring 
all the doorbells you can. Be friendly. 
Don’t 
Eugene followed his father’s advice, 
but he carried the “friendly” part a 


worry about getting results.” 


little farther, added a few touches of 
his own. He did a host of favors, the 
little things that every driver is called 
upon for and does or does not do 
according to his time and the state 
of his digestion. He picked up a 
morning paper for this customer, got 
a prescription filled for that customer, 
passed the time of day with another 
customer. It wasn’t very long before 


he had himself a milk route. 


The point of this yarn is that 
straight canvassing is all right as far 
as it goes, but usually it doesn’t go 
far enough. Eugene Freund realized 
this and took the extra step. It was 


worth it. 


The business which John Freund, 
Eugene’s father, started a few years 
ago is a black ink proposition today. 
It has come a long way since John 
Freund and his daughter Margaret 
did all of the plant work. 
and his brother Leonard took over the 


Eugene 


business on their father’s retirement 
a couple of years back. Leonard runs 
the plant while Eugene keeps the cus- 
tomers happy and sells a lot of milk 
in the process. 


Dairy competition in McHenry and 


26 





its environs comes mainly from strong 
Chicago. 
These firms have plenty of know-how. 


dairy organizations near 
It was necessary for Eugene and his 
salesman to ring a lot of doorbells and 
take a lot of extra steps to get the 
business. But they did. The company 
serves four districts around McHenry, 
including Wonder Lake, Fox Lake, 
Richmond, and McCullom Lake. Dur- 
ing the summer months the firm also 
serves an overflow population of sum- 
mer visitors to this fine resort area. 




































































in account with 
FREUND’S DAIRY 
Phone 636-W-2 McHenry, IIL 
Grade ‘‘A”’ 
For month of . 
Balance Due | 
Gallons ‘Milk cevecenseececcconenes @ || | 
% Gallons Milk .........06@ || | 
| Quarts Milk ..........0ssssseves @ | | 
a fl | 
| Quarts Coffee Cream ......@ 
| Pints Coffee Cream.......@ || | 
% Pints Coffee Cream ....@ i 
| Pints Whipping Cream ....@ 
| % Pints Whipping Cream @ | | 
| Half-Half 2. neoeeeeme@ || 
Sour Cream .....-ecreee--en@ || | 
Quarts Buttermilk ............ @ \| | 
Quarts Chocolate Milk ....@ | 
Pints Chocolate Milk ........@ | j 
% Pints Chocolate Milk .@ Tl 
Quarts Orangeade ........... @ | | 
BRENT cinsnsienecarssemaisinionsnien @ i] | 
Cottage Cheese .........000006@ II | 
,E —~@ | | 











Daily Papers .......-.....---ac-see \| | 


Xv Sunday Papers . 











| 





EUGENE FREUND 


One of the first “extras” 
firm hit 


that the 
upon was the newspaper. 
Delivery of daily and Sunday news. 
papers along with milk, butter, and 
eggs became a regular part of the 
Indeed the 
papers appear on the monthly bills 


routemen’s job. news- 


as a regular feature of Freund service. 


From newspaper delivery to other 
favors and courtesies was a matter of 
time. A steady customer left a slip 
inside an empty bottle one day, with 
a notation asking the driver to please 
have a prescription filled at a local 
much 


drug store—“if it isn’t too 


trouble.” 

The drivers were glad to oblige 
until, as the years went by, it became 
a matter of course to do countless 
favors for many customers. Since 
these favors interfered little with the 
deliveries and helped build up the 


trade, it seemed an ideal arrangement. 


Eugene, early schooled in customer 
relations from necessity, was willing 
to go to any lengths with his policy. 
He has a very good customer, Wil- 
liam Sarner, who has lived in a pretty 
Lake since his 
For sev 


house on McCullom 
retirement from railroading. 
eral years now Eugene has acted for 
him as deliveryman, handyman, and 
private secretary. He picks up any- 
thing Mr. Sarner may need in town, 
cashes his checks, pays his bills, and 
very often serves his supper. He 
reads to him when he has the time, 


and the two of them often sit and 
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Economical, sanitary United Steel Paper Bottle Cases are quickly filled from a battery of Ex-Cello Pure-Pak 
Milk Packaging Machines (including half gallon equipment at the Coble plant in Lexington, North Carolina. 


s 
united steel cases cut costs 


March, 1952 


Economy is the main reason why dairymen in all parts of the 
United States, and abroad, prefer United Steel and Wire Milk 
Cases. With United Cases you get savings in initial and re- 
placement costs . . . in cooling time . . . in floor space . . . in 
storage and handling costs. . . and, last but not least, in clean- 
ing time. (A quick scalding is all they need . . . they dry 
quicker, never rot because they can’t hold moisture.) 

And with United Cases you're assured of sanitation . . . be- 
cause they have no crevices where bacteria can hide . . . no 
place for refuse to cling. So, whether you use round or square 
glass bottles or paper cartons, there’s a United Case designed 
to fit your needs . . . designed to give you sanitation and 
economy too! ! For complete information write Dept. MD 


today ! 




















































“just talk.” If it wasn’t for Gene, 
Sarner says he would have to give up 
his life on the lake and move in with 
relatives in Chicago. This would be 
a sad day for him because he likes to 
keep his radio going all day long. 
Mr. Sarner is blind. “I cannot see 
beautiful things anymore,” he says, 
“but I can hear them on the radio.” {er 

Mi | A qr 
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Day after day, as Gene instructs 
the drivers “never turn down a chance 
to do a favor,” the business grows. 
A customer calls about goat’s milk 
which the firm doesn’t handle. The 
answer is “We'll be very glad to get 
it for you and deliver this afternoon.” specializing in 
Extra deliveries of this kind are just 
another feature of Freund’s personal 
approach to the customer. 


glass containers 


With competition in price, prod- 
ucts, and services growing keener 
every week, it might seem logical that 
a small organization would worry 
about the larger firms making heavy 
inroads on the Freund business. “As 
long as we give personal service we'll 
do alright,” says Olga Freund, secre- - P 
tary of the company. “We learned Liberty to Promote Milk 
to co-operate early, and where there 
is a large family, this sense of doing 
for each other has carried over into 
our relationship with our customers.” 





IBERTY GLASS COMPANY is using an attractive display in 
the Union Station at St. Louis to tell the story of the glass con- 
tainer to the consuming public. The display deals specifically 
Freund’s Dairy advertises regularly with glass containers for milk and beverage products. 

on the screen in a local theatre and 

does some newspaper advertising. 

Each Christmas the customers are 


The display is designed to emphasize important features of the 
glass container and in addition to promote the use of milk and car- 
bonated beverages. This double-barrelled advertising program under 


presented with an attractive calendar, taken by Liberty Glass Company is another encouraging example of 
but aside from this gift, premiums the recognition of a mutual interest. What Liberty is doing is pro- 
are not considered, primarily because moting the sale of milk for the common benefit of both processor 
the kind of premiums that the firm and supplier. 
would like to give are a little too In the past Liberty has advertised only through trade journals, 
expensive. All of the drivers feel that limited radio programs, direct mailing to its own customers, and other 
a little extra service from week to media aimed at the users of its own products. The new advertising 
week is a better offer than a “once-in- approach is based on the idea that the ultimate consumer is impor 
a-while” premium. tant to the container manufacturer as well as to the dairy processor. 
Freund’s Dairy store, a very attrac- The method employed to put this idea into action is a colorful 
tive shrub-bordered building, is lo- three-dimensional display affixed to the wall at the center of the 
cated on a busy highway. A_ sub- train concourse in Union Station at St. Louis. The display tells the 
Geaties coh end carry basins hes story of glass containers by means of panels which are changed once 


a month in order to vary the message and keep the interest in the 
display at a high level. The general theme of the messages will be 
product inspection, safety, and taste. So far as is known, Liberty is 
the first glass manufacturer to use this advertising medium. 


been developed as a result. There is 
also distributor business, but the main 
emphasis is placed on home delivery. 


The firm’s account slips list news- 


The St. Louis station was selected because it is the gateway to 
papers right along with buttermilk 


Liberty’s major markets and because it is one of the most important 


and whipping cream, so that cus- railroad terminals in the United States. There are 15 major railroads 
tomers can easily check what papers which terminate there. On the average, 4,750 trains enter and leave 
they wish. Goodwill, often a rather the station each month. The terminal has a monthly traffic of more 
hazy intangible isn’t hard to calcu- than 2,000,000 people. 


late at Freund's. Here, goodwill and The Liberty Glass Company, located in Sapulpa, Oklahoma, has 
milk are mixed together — one as nec- specialized in returnable glass containers since 1918. It has served 
essary in keeping the cash register the dairy and beverage industries throughout the United States, 
ringing as the other. Alaska, Cuba, and foreign countries. 
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87% of soft drinks consumed at home ! 
so boost your total dairy sales to homes 





WITH DRINK 

















It may surprise you that far more soft drinks 
are consumed at home than out. But it’s easy 
to understand, with your convenient home 
delivery service, why milk customers welcome 
wholesome, delicious EZE-ORANGE Drink. 
For it’s far more convenient for your cus- 
tomers to have soft drinks delivered right to 
their door along with other dairy products. 
And EZE-ORANGE Drink costs only half as 
much as ordinary carbonated beverages, and 
is delivered ‘‘Dairy Fresh Daily’’. 
vy in 
con- 
cally 
It helps you absorb overhead, too, reduces 
the distribution costs—returns largest net profit of 
car- any dairy product you sell. 
ider 
le of 
pro- 
essor 1500 Alert Dairies Now Cashing In on 
Ready Market for EZE-ORANGE Drink. 
Tals, 
other 
ising 
ypor ee 
senile So boost your sales and profits in tremen- 
- dous home market for this EZE-ORANGE 
> Drink. Get free samples and all the success- 
5 the facts. Mail coupon today. 
once 
1 the 
Il be FASTEST SELLING DAIRY FRUIT DRINKS IN AMERICA! 
rty is Use this Coupon! e @ 
ay to 
rtant Please send us free samples and all the facts on 
roads EZE-ORANGE Drink and its profitable promotion program, 
leave 
more Name Sea 
Dairy ee 
, has Street ——— ——— 
erved 
tates. City decestncinniicaintbdannaiedontigiats State —— 
A.M.R. 
~ Review 
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SIMPLE, inexpensive group in- 
A surance program that will pro- 

vide death, accident, and sick- 
ness insurance for every eligible em- 
ployee of every member company is 
being sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Association of Milk Dealers. Under 
the program every member company 
will be able to secure insurance for 
employees regardless of the number. 
Premiums will be paid by the com- 
panies subscribing to the program 
although the insurance will be pur- 
chased by the Association under one 
contract. The insurance is being writ- 
ten by the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


Until recently, group insurance in 


Pennsylvania was limited to com- 


panies employing a minimum of 25 


people. However, a new law re- 
cently enacted, authorizes trade as- 
sociations to offer group insurance 
plans to their member companies 


without the minimum employee re- 


quirement. All member companies 
whether they have one or a thousand 
employees are eligible to participate 


in the plan. 


The amount of insurance that each 


employee may secure is based on 


weekly earnings. Four classes or 
groups are specified in the plan begin- 
ning with those earning less than $40 
a week and going up to those earn- 


The table 


indicates the classification and 


ing $80 a week or more. 
below 


specifies the benefits and costs. 


The cost per employee is a purely 
tentative figure in the above table. In 


30 


LOW COST GROUP INSURANCE 


Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers Sponsors Program for Mem- 
ber Companies— Sound Benefits, NO Red Tape, Attractive Features 











SCHEDULE OF BENEFITS 


Life 
Class Basic Weekly Earnings Insurance 
A. Less than $40 $1,500 
B. $40 but less than 50 2,000 
. 50 but less than 80 3,000 
D. 80 and over 5,000 
Class 


Basic Weekly Earnings 

A. less than $40 

$40 but less than 50 
50 but less than 80 
80 and over 


Tal 


TOTALS 


this preliminary analysis of the cost 
the figure arrived at has been calcu- 
After 
the program has been in operation 
for a length of time sufficient to indi- 


lated on the conservative side. 


cate the number of companies and 
employees involved, the cost will be 
redetermined and in all probability 
will be lower than the figure pub- 
lished here. The greater the partici- 
pation the lower the cost. 

On each anniversary of the date 
that the group plan goes into effect 
the insurance company will review 
the experience of the plan. Any divi- 
dends that have accrued will be paid 
to a Board of Trustees that have been 
appointed to supervise the program. 
These dividends will be used by the 
meet 


Trustees to administrative ex- 


penses, establish additional reserves 
or increase the benefits of the plan. 
Any remaining balance will be dis- 
tributed among participating com- 


panies. 

Cost to the individual companies is 
determined by ascertaining the num- 
ber of employees that fall into each 


wage group. The monthly premium 


AND MONTHLY COSTS 


Accident Tentative 
Accidental and Sickness Employer 
Death and Weekly Monthly Cost 
Dismemberment Indemnity per Class 
$1,500 $15.00 $2.74 
2,000 20.00 3.65 
3,000 30.00 5.47 
5,000 40.00 8.49 
Tentative Tentative Monthly 
Number Monthly Cost Cost for Each 





Employees per Employee Class 
1 $2.74 $ 2.74 
5 3.65 18.25 
14 5.47 76.58 
3 8.49 25.47 
23 $123.04 


for each class is then multiplied by 
the number of employees in that class, 
An example of how this procedure 
works out is shown in the following 


table. 


Employee Security Benefits 
1. Death Benefits 

Each owner and employee will be 
entitled to an amount of Life Insur- 
ance in accordance with the sched- 
ule of benefits. This insurance will 
be paid to any beneficiary named in 
the event of the death from any cause 
of an insured employer or employee 
while the insurance is in effect. The 
beneficiary may be changed at any 
time. 

If anyone insured under the policy 
is disabled before his 60th birthday 
and while his insurance is in effect, 
and remains so disabled continuously 
until the date of death, the amount ol 
insurance for which the person was 
insured will be continued without fur- 
ther payment of premiums, provided 
proof of total disability is submitted 


periodically. 


If any one insured under the pol- 
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The NEW 2 QUART BOTTLE WASHER 
that COSTS you LESS! 


Tentative i + : REMOVABLE 
Employer ee p j 


onthly Cou ae e = \Me 2 he ya END PLATE 
per Class : © ft = 2 ‘ = 


Easy to clean 


ive Monthly 
t for Each 
Class 


$123.04 


plied by 
iat class. 
rocedure 


ollow ing 


efits 


will be 








e Insur- 


» sched- A SMALL COMPACT SOAKER BOTTLE WASHER q 
nce will REQUIRING FLOOR SPACE ONLY 10/ x 2/144 sees . senccccccevccesceses, 
M AIL THIS COUPON NOW 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
Please send me information regarding your 
new 2-qt. “ROTOSOAK”. 


amed in 


ly Cause Here, at last, is a 2 quart soaker bottle washer that will wash both square and round 2 


mployee quarts, all types of 1 quart and pint bottles as well as square and round half pints. This 
ct. The new R. G. Wright Rotosoak washer rotates 16 bottles per minute through a complete 
ot’ om soak, wash and rinse cycle. This rolling action Causes the hot alkali solution to pene- 
; trate the milk film more rapidly, lessening the time required for adequate soaking. 
Competent Wright engineers have incorporated cleaning facilities on the new 
e policy Rotosoak which make it the easiest washer to clean on the market. A newly designed 
birthday removable end plate (see above) enables the operator to clean and service this 
washer without the aid of long handled brushes or other special tools. 

1 effect, ' ; : 

This new 2 quart Rotosoak is adaptable to the one man washing and filling oper- 
ation—a job that formerly required two men and two salaries. Connecting the 
nount of Rotosoak to an automatic filler allows one man to do the two jobs in a shorter 
son was time and for lower cost. Also ask us about our 1 quart Rotosoak bortle washer that 
Operates at 20 bottles per minute. 


NAME 
DAIRY 
inuously 


ADDRESS... 


CITY 


1out fur- 
yrovided 


em 2. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, INC. \upeomepesctempeeanenone 


the pol- 
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icy terminates employment with a 
participating Company, the Life In- 
surance will be continued for 31 days. 
During this period the Insured may 
exchange it for any individual policy, 
except Term Insurance, issued by the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company by making application and 
paying the applicable premiums. 

2. Accidental Death and Dismember- 

ment Insurance 

In addition to the death benefits, 
an insured person will be paid for 
accidental loss of life or for loss of 
sight to both eyes, or loss of both 
hands or both feet in accordance with 
the schedule of benefits. Accidental 
loss of one hand, or one foot, or sight 
of one eye will entitle the Insured to 
one-half the amount listed. Indem- 
nity for loss of life is payable to the 
beneficiary. For all other specified 
losses benefits are payable to the in- 
sured person. These benefits will be 
paid for accidents occurring on the 
job as well as off the job. 

3. Accident and Sickness Insurance 

Weekly payments as shown in the 
schedule will be made to the Insured 
beginning with the first day of dis- 
ability due to non-occupational acci- 
dents and the eighth day of disability 
due to sickness not covered by Work- 
men’s Compensation. Benefits will be 
paid for 13 weeks for any one dis- 
ability. There is no limit to the num- 
ber of times a year an individual can 
collect benefits. 

In case of disability due to preg- 
nancy, benefits will be paid begin- 
ning with the eighth day and will be 
paid during disability for a maximum 
of six weeks. 

4. Additional Future Benefits 


This Group Insurance Plan provides 
for a future expansion program —a 
valuable feature. Should the Trustees 
find it advisable at some future date, 
to increase any or all of the benefits 
or to add Hospital Insurance or even 
a Pension Plan, these Security Bene- 
fits could be made available at a mini- 
mum of additional cost to any of the 
participating subscribers desiring it. 


Eligible Members 
Any Member of the Association 
in good standing is eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program regardless of 
the number of employees on his pay- 
roll and regardless of whether his 
principal office is located in Pennsyl- 
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Dolly Madison Serves Ice Cream 
In the White House 


Great names in American history sat at Dolly Madison's table 
and enjoyed the gracious. hospitality of this famous hostess. Our 
nation was young, but the revolutionary struggle for independence had 
created heroes and statesmen whose memories are still symbols of 
hope for peoples throughout the world who fight for freedom. George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, Alexander Ham- 
ilton and many others were entertained by this lovely lady and 
enjoyed, we hope, the ice cream which tradition holds was her favor- 
ite dessert. In 1808, with the inauguration of James Madison to the 
presidency, she became “First Lady of the Land.” 


Our affections for Mrs. Madison, however, do pot rest solely 
on her accomplishments as a hostess. When the occasion demanded, 
she acted with resolution and daring. During Madison’s second term, 
the war with Great Britain was fought. In August, 1814, British 
troops landed on the coast and began a quick march to Washington. 
The President and his Cabinet retired to safety in Virginia, but Mrs. 
Madison insisted on staying until the last possible moment. She loaded 
a carriage with state papers and family valuables and waited for word 
from her husband, meanwhile listening to the increasing sound of 
cannon fire. The messenger arrived to direct her to safety and she was 
just about to leave when she remembered the portrait of George 
Washington which hung in the President’s Palace. She rushed back, 
cut the canvas from its frame, rolled it up and left in great haste just 
before the British troops arrived. They burned the palace, but the 
portrait, now one of the nation’s treasures, was saved. 


Though burned, the stone walls of the palace remained standing. 
The interior was rebuilt and, to cover the smoke stains, the outside 
was painted white. As a result the building lost its stilted title of 
“palace” and assumed the more noble name of “White House.” 

The small talk of history says that Dolly Madison served the 
first ice cream in America. Historical purists can contend that pioneer 
children certainly enjoyed milk from the family cow that was frozen 
in the dead of winter. Better the cold facts lie buried beneath a 
merrier tradition we prefer to believe that America’s favorite 
dessert was first served by this charming hostess. 

The historical cover scene showing Dolly Madison serving ice 
cream to her delighted guests is from the fertile imagination and 
skilled hand of Jack Jennings, young Pennsylvanian artist. Says Mr. 
Jennings, “When I sketched the look of pleasure on the faces of the 
people at Mrs. Madison’s dinner, I had only to remember how | must 
have looked during the two and a half years I served in the South 
Pacific, when the thought of ice cream came to mind. That made the 
job easy.” 








vania or some other state. However, 


actively working at the time they are 


this program is only available to com- 
panies which are, or become, Mem- 
bers of the Association. 


Employees of Member Companies 
Are Eligible under the Following 
Conditions . 

1. Each owner, and employee of a 
Member associated with the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Milk Dealers, 
Inc., shall be eligible provided he 
is a full-time permanent employee. 
There is no age limitation and female 
as well as male employees are in- 
cluded. 


2. All such employees of record not 








eligible will be insured upon their re- 
turn to active service. 

3. Employees who are later em- 
ployed by participating companies 
will be eligible for these benefits 
after they have been continuously 
employed by a participating Company 
for three months and are full-time 
employees. 


A feature of the program having 4 
major appeal is its simplicity. An) 
person, owners or employees, of any 
member of the Pennsylvania Mik 
Dealers Association, regardless of 


(Please Turn to Page 86) 
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Large Man-high Load Space, Light, Corrosion-Resistant Metals, Forward 


Controls, Low Maintenance and Operating Costs Will Be Emphasized 


The rapid prog- 
‘ress of the auto 


motive industry — is 


Cuclusive : 
one of the miracles 

fratiie of American indus- 
try. Motor trucks 

« have broadened the 
horizons of many 

businesses bevond the fondest dreams 
of their founders. But, unfortunately, 
in the rapid growth of trucks and 
their uses, too little thought has been 
given to the economics of their use. 


The slow evolution of route trucks 
and bodies proves the case. The first 
route trucks were just what they were 
called, “horseless wagons.” The 1908 
gasoline route truck still smacked of 
Dobbin and the delivery cart. — Its 
successor of 1925 was still under the 
influence of the wagon days and 
not up to the routeman’s need for 
frequent-stop deliveries. 


The early electric trucks also re- 
sembled the horse-drawn wagon, but 
the first real consideration of route- 
men seems to have been in this field. 
The electric truck had “forward con- 
trols.” The manufacturers of electrics 
built drop frame chassis with low en- 
trance steps and built bodies high 
enough so that routemen could stand 
Bordens and 
Willow Brook Dairy were among the 


up without bending. 


first to use these units; some as early 


as 1918 or 1919. 


Early in the 1930's the Krug Baking 
Company started using a special over- 
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By EDGAR PARKER 


all type of body, similar to the electric 
unit shown here, but built on a stand- 
ard gasoline truck chassis. Its major 
shortcoming was the fact that more 
than half of the body was devoted 
to the driver's compartment, due to 
lack of forward controls. 

Very early in the 1930's bids were 
requested by transportation engineers 
for big bodies on short chassis with 
the driving controls moved forward. 
The quotations received for bodies 
and conversions were prohibitive. It 
is said that the same idea was under 
consideration by gasoline truck makers 
as early as 1925, and it is conceiv- 
able, in view of the electric truck 
body designs dating back to 1918. 
In spite of these suggestions, truck 
manufacturers continued to produce 
low, panel bodies with only 125 to 
175 cubic feet of load space for fre- 
quent-stop deliveries. 





Edgar Parker is a freelance 
writer who specializes in the 
transportation industry. His dis- 
cussion of the considerations that 
enter in successful fleet opera- 
tion as well as his predictions 
on the delivery truck of tomor- 
row will provide the basis for 
some probing thoughts by truck 
operators. Additional articles on 
delivery truck economics will 
appear in early issues of this 
publication. 











? 


Nobody did much of anything 
worthwhile until 1936 when inde- 
pendent body builders designed and 
built higher, wider, double capacity 
bodies on a short, light-duty chassis, 
They eliminated fenders and _ hood, 
moved the driving controls forward, 
und put the steering column outside 
the frame. They were called “con- 
versions.” The bodies were a com- 
bination of steel and wood, but in 
1939, the design was changed to all 
steel. The manufacturer 
adapted standard chassis by changing 


chassis 


the controls and adding extensions 
to the side rails of the frames to pro- 
vide front mounting points for the 
bodies. By 1941, there were a dozen 
oversize bodies offered by truck and 
body manufacturers. 
among fleet operators grew steadily. 


Acceptance 


Lighter Bodies Cut Costs 


Mass production of aluminum alloy 
route truck bodies was a_post-wa 
development. The excessive cost of 
body corrosion appalled car and truck 
users during the war. Consideration 
of non-rusting alloys was inevitable. 
Other aspects, however, would have 
led to consideration of aluminum even 
without its non-corrosion features. 
Man-high, wider and_ bigger steel 
bodies weigh nearly a ton. When 
the best weight of steel and the best 
grade of steel are used, they weigh 
more than a ton. 


Lighter alloys save 1,000 pounds in 


the combined weight of chassis and 
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This 3500 gallon Fruehauf Tank-Trailer is operated by San Juan 
Basin Lines, Inc., between Farmington and Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, carrying fresh sweet milk for Creamland Dairies. Drivers 
state this Gravity Tandem unit takes long grades one gear higher, 
pulls much easier, saving tires and fuel. 


These Exclusive Fruehauf 


Features Provide Extra 
Service and Economy! 


IT’S ALL IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
Fruehaufs are time and cost savers 

because extra strength and convenience are 
built in, weight designed out for maximum capacity. 
The frame is continuously mounted to the tank as an 
integral, load carrying part of the unit. Stress is re- 
lieved by steel reinforcement at all vital points. 
Sturdy, tight-sealing, aluminum dust covers provide 
positive protection en route. Large manholes and 
valves without traps reduce cleaning and sterilizing 
























time to a matter of minutes! Milk is delivered faster, 


more safely and economically! Multi-Rate Single Axle Suspension 
Adjusts Automatically to Load and Road! 








9 J 
Leading milk haulers depend on ’ ee 
Fruehauf for the finest. Write for 
a free, illustrated catalog on 
“Fruehauf Tank-Trailers.” + —— | a 
AXLES PARALLEL 1 on ouves 


| 
ON STRAIGHTAWAY |) ad 
* * * aT 


Vatle 


= 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY “ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


Detroit 32, Michigan 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 





Gravity Tand Susp 
Steers on Curves, Saves Tire Wear! 








IMMEDIATE FACTORY BRANCH SERVICE 
March, 1952 


WHEREVER YOUR FRUEHAUF GOES! 
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i uy p body, even with the extra load space rosion, lessen body denting, thy 
) ee ae — ‘ that aluminum bodies provide. The lengthening chassis and body life and 
eo decrease in weight cuts gasoline and reducing operating and maintenang 
tire costs. The non-rusting metal and expenses. With users, truck makers 
its dent-resisting resiliency save in and body manufacturers, all conscigys 
preventive maintenance and repairs. of the revolutionary changes in deliy. 
a In some of these new type bodies, ery economics, what will the route 
~ side panels are made in two sections, truck of tomorrow be like? 

“ the larger upper section where the Barring serious collision damage 
ay - te route yh pg lettering is located, and a smaller tomorrow’s route truck bodies will be 
oa ia — a low er action where “es damage expected to last indefinitely. They 

is more likely to occur. This arrange- will be corrosion-proof, dent resist 
ment allows the latter to be replaced ant, lighter, will carry more pay load 








| without disturbing the lettering sec- will require practically no mainte. 
nance except painting, and will re. 
duce gasoline, tire and painting costs, 


; tion. Users claim advantages of one 
to two cents a mile in operating and 
maintenance costs with this type of 
chassis and body. Users in over-the- 
road trucking fields report that alumi- 
num bodies now 21 years old are still 


Manufacturers of man-high, wider 
and bigger stock bodies and builders 
of special bodies are already indi- 
cating that only the war rationing of 
non-rusting, thick, light alloys pre- 





going strong and saving money. 





Alert frequent - stop _ operators vents the widespread realization of 
throughout the country differ on de- the ultimate in delivery body econ. 
tails but all are following one general omies, similar to the economies in 
trend. They like route trucks that bodies already experienced in over. 
can handle bigger pay loads in less the-road hauling. 

time than their predecessors. The Tomorrow’s forward control chassis. 
ee Se aoe trucks must require lower operating, instead of being adaptations, will 
high bodies. maintenance and garaging costs, and be designed especially for the new 

be short enough to get through con- bodies. Greater loadspaces will be 

gested traffic in less time. available on shorter wheelbases—300 





cubic feet of man-high loadspace on 
a 100-inch wheelbase, and up to 6,000 
lbs. on a chassis with a 9 V. W. of 
10,000 Ibs; about 360 cubic feet of 
loadspace on 125-inch wheelbase, 


The changed economics of fre- 
quent-stop deliveries are inescapable. 
In this evolution, route trucks have 
grown from less than 100 cubic feet 
of low pay loadspace to light-duty 
chassis with 300 to 435 cubic feet 
of man-high loadspace. Route men 
who got a mere $30 to $40 a week 
(as late as 1936) are now earning pay 


and about 435 cubic feet of pay load 
on about 137-inch wheelbase. These 
three loadspaces—8, 10, and 12 feet 
long respectively—will be possible on | 
call miieiaitene ok AE ts DAN oud sturdy, light-duty chassis because of 
savings in body weights, thus permit- 
ting up to %-ton more pay load 
through the reduction of dead weight 
of bodies. Since the bodies of tomor- 
row will last indefinitely, wearing 


sometimes considerably more a week 
in fewer hours of work. Garage me- 
chanics are earning double and even 
triple the old rates. Garage land and 





The 1925 gasoline truck still had a high 
floor and small load space. Can you name 
the city where the picture was taken? Garages cost more to build or rent. 


buildings are more heavily taxed. 
parts of chassis such as_ brakes, 





clutches, bearings, transmissions, rear 


Consequently, storing more _load- ; 
ends, springs, spindles, exhaust pipes 


space on the same floor space is econ- 





omy. Loading platforms are costly and mufflers must also provide long | 
to extend and must be put to better life and lowest maintenance costs. 
use. Gasoline, tires, oil, batteries, Engines, cooling systems, and ail 
liability insurance are all far higher circulation provisions that reduce 
priced than in prewar days. The maintenance costs will be the vogue 
short-lived truck has to give way to in frequent-stop operation, where the 
the long-lived truck. number of traffic stops in congested 


The Teuck of Temeonte traffic often exceeds by several times 
a : the number of delivery stops.  Fre- 
These lessons have not been missed : Jae j 
by astute truck and body manufac- quent overhauling of engines due to 





turers. Changes have been made to inadequate or unbalanced cooling 


This special body appeared about 1925. strengthen chassis parts, shorten and lubrication costs too much at 





Despite man-high space, lack of forward wheelbases, lighten body weights and today’s labor and material rates to 
controls and stand-drive, potential load ae , 
space was net realized. rear axle loads, eliminate body cor- belong in the route truck of tomorrow 
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dissolved after a full ha 


Furthermore, Diversol is uniform, stable, safe, easy to use, sticky residues. Then remember, film harbors bacteria! 


economical, approved! So be sure to be safe 


DIVERSOL ... THE KING OF THEM ALL! Let your 


Diversey D-Man show you this amazing 4-way 
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TEST PROVES 
DIVERSOL BACTERICIDE 
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In Canada: The Diversey Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Port Credit, Ontario 
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PROOF THAT PROOF THAT 
DIVERSOL DIVERSOL 
DISSOLVES PENETRATES MORE 

FASTER! ORDINARY DIVERSOL RAPIDLY! 











In this part of the test, green pads coated with an 
invisible grease film much like that often left on 
equipment, are floated on top of equal solutions of 
Diversol and another popular bactericide. The pad 
in the Diversol solution becomes wetted and 
bleaches out in a few moments. The pad in the 





photographs showing 
Diversol dissolves - - - 
dissolves completely in 
bactericide is 30% un- 





ur! ici ; ; 
lf ho other bactericide solution remains unchanged even 


after 10 minutes! This amazing penetrating action 
assures complete disinfection of treated surfaces. 


2) — 





























When the two beakers are emptied, you can see how 
amazingly clear and clean Diversol drains. Compare 
Diversol’s free-draining action with that of the other 
bactericide. Notice that Diversol leaves no scum or 





USE 


test! 





E DIVERSEY CORPORATION 


1820 Roscoe Street, Chicago 13, Mlinois 





412 Park Bidg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1200 Second Ave. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


March, 1952 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


i i i Market St. 

101 Marietta St. Bidg. 5720 Imperial Highway 525 ; 

peters 3, Georgia South Gate, Calif. San Francisco 5, Calif. 
400 Frelinghuysen Ave. Joshua Green Bidg. 

ane a SNew Seattle 1, Washington 


Kansas City 6, Mo. Newark 5, New Jersey 
1314 Weed Street, Dallas 1, Texas 






























The conventional panel route truck of 1936 was good looking, 
but it did not meet the specifications that economics and the 


road demanded. 


Both the new bodies and the new 
chassis must include easy and quick 
accessibility to any part or accessory. 

The experiences of the past illus- 
trate this point. In some cases, it 
has been necessary to burn a_ hole 
through an entrance step riser in 
order to replace a spring shackle bolt. 
There have been cases where it was 
necessary to take off the front bumper 
in order to remove the grille panel 
for access to the radiator. Spark 
plugs have been shorted because of 
engine covers with too little clearance. 
The riser plate over the left front tire 
has contacted the tire as a result of 
hitting severe ruts. Some _ chassis 
lubrication fittings have been diffi- 
cult to service after the bodies were 
mounted. Occasionally it has been 
necessary to remove perfectly normal 
parts and accessories in order to get 
at some particular part needing at- 
tention. Body platform cross mem- 
bers have been built with open ends, 
permitting moisture to enter with 
ensuant rust. Even as recently as 
this year, truck makers have had to 
issue bulletins on how to correct de- 
sign faults in engines and_ bodies. 
Inadequate support at front mounting 
points for bodies has necessitated 
reinforcement by users of the chassis 
frame at these points. In some 
models, drivers’ seats have been, and 
still are, located too far from the 
lefthand door for easy — signaling, 
caution in backing, etc. 


Tomorrow’s chassis and bodies must 
satisfy four different individuals, 
namely: 1—The fleet operator who 
pays the bills; 2—The routeman who 
has to load them and work in and 


from them: 3—The mechanic who 
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CALLING ALL STORKS 
One day my neighbor’s little 
girl asked this question: “Mama, 
why can't we have a_ baby 
brother just like Mrs. Brown 


over the way?” 


“Maybe some day we will,” 
replied the mother. 


The child persisted in the 
same question at different pe- 
riods for quite some time, so one 
morning her mother answered: 
“Tll tell the milkman to bring 
us one.” 


This aroused the child’s in- 
terest keenly. Days and weeks 
passed by, but each day the 
milkman came, he seemed to 
have forgotten the the child’s 
desire. And since the child per- 
sisted in requesting the coming 
of that baby brother, her mother 
assured her that they would get 
another milkman who would be 
certain to remember. 


One day as the child returned 
from school she was heralded 
with the grandest news: the ar- 
rival of a baby brother! Happy 
as a lark she rushed out to all 
the neighborhood kiddies. 


The next Sunday at church, 
when the clergyman | shook 
hands with the girl’s father, he 
smiled joyfully at the child and 
said: “I understand you have a 
new baby brother!” 


“Oh ves! I am so glad,” the 
smiling youngster replied, “but 
we didn't have to change milk- 


men, after all.” 











The stand-drive and drop frame gasoline truck has grown in- 
creasingly popular. Effectiveness in traffic has made it particu. 
larly valuable in cities. 


has to maintain them economical 
and 4—The manufacturer of chassis. 
bodies, parts, accessories, etc. 


Opportunity for Savings 

Route truck operators who once 
thought of adding a new route in 
terms of a new truck at about $850.00 
for house-to-house routes and $1200 
to $1500 for wholesale routes, now 
know that each route truck they buy 
means an outlay, during its life of 
10, 12, or more years, of approxi- 
mately $50,000 for the routeman and 
$10,000 to $25,000 for gasoline, tires, 
oil, batteries, chassis repairs and 
labor, body repairs, and _ painting, 
garaging, insurance, license fees, 
fixed charges, etc. The opportunities 
for savings in such a sizeable outlay 
are obvious. But the greatest savings 
accrue when salesmen are provided 
with units that reduce loading time, 
reduce the time required for working 
the load and getting through traffic 
so that routemen can deliver a larger 
volume in a shorter time and with less 
fatigue than before. A 5}- to 6-foot 
routeman cannot work efficiently in a 
4%- to 5-foot high loadspace, nor can 
he build up a big route with a small 
loadspace. It is essential to put de 
liveries on the same cost-analysis and 
auditing basis as the rest of a busi- 
ness. A sound operator does not 
judge other departments by general 
averages. Time studies of equipment, 
departments, the efficiency of sales 
appeals are all closely watched. If 
deliveries are subjected to the same 
detailed studies and audits, then 
itemized costs for each delivery truck 
or route will put deliveries on the 
same efficient basis as the operations 


that take place “under your eye. 
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CADMIUM PLATED » LOW COST + LONG LASTING 


Mr than 20,000 leading dairies have increased handling 


Roll-Easy Dollies are sturdily constructed, with heavy all-steel 
frames mounted on “Roll-Easy”’ Casters. The entire dolly, including 
casters, is fully cadmium plated. There is practically no wear-out 
to a Roll-Easy. Roll-Easy Casters are not just ordinary casters. 
They are casters that meet the exacting conditions of milk plant 
service— excess moisture —heat—cold— milk acid—caustics— THE ONLY CASE DOLLIES 


ROLL-EASY 


oF YF - DOLLIES 


hee Fonede 


| They pay for themselves — 
They cut handling costs— 


speed and reduced costs with Haynes Roll-Easy Case Dollies. 






Pressure 
Grease 
Fittings 


under varying floor conditions and heavy loads. with the famous “ROLL-EASY” CASTERS. 
BALL BEARING WHEEL AND SWIVEL 

5 STOCK SIZES bd SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER PRESSURE LUBRICATED nor CADMIUM 
Stocked and sold by all leading dairy supply houses PLATED. . REPLACEABLE RUBBER TIRE 


Note: Any minor changes in construction or finish 
from specifications ere temporary and due to in- 
ability te secure standard materials. 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 


709 WOODLAND AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 





March, 1952 ‘ 39 





















Cottage Cheese Spoilage 








QUESTION — We are having 
trouble with spoilage of our cot- 
tage cheese. We ordinarily make 
two 50-pound batches each week 
and sell it as creamed cheese. Re- 
cently our customers have com- 
plained that the product becomes 
slimy after a day or so in the re- 
frigerator and develops a bad 
odor. Can you give us an idea as 
to the cause of this and possible 
prevention. 


R. C. Y., New York. 


ANSWER-—Your problem is not an 
unusual one among cottage cheese 
manufacturers and is more often ex- 
perienced when the cheese has been 
creamed than when only the plain 
curd is sold. Several types ot organ- 
isms may be involved in the spoilage 
and they are generally types that are 
well distributed in nature, being found 
in soil, water, dust, etc. 


If the water supply is contaminated, 
the bacteria may be incorporated into 
the cheese during the washing process. 
Instances have been reported in which 
waters that contain no coli and are 
considered safe and potable have con- 
tained large numbers of these slime- 
producing bacteria. 


When the organisms are present 
in quantity in the raw milk supply, 
significant numbers may survive or- 
dinary pasteurization. Cottage cheese 
milk should, therefore, be pasteur- 
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ized at temperatures considerably 
above the legal minimum to avoid 
One hun- 
dred and sixty-five degrees Fahren- 
heit for 30 minutes will be satisfac- 


tory in most cases. 


Milkstone accumulations in the 
cheese vat, on curd rakes, and other 
equipment can be excellent growth 
medium for these bacteria. Cheese 
equipment is often less easily cleaned 
and sterilized than that used for fluid 
milk. Surfaces of vats and containers 
may be scratched, or seams may be 


trouble from this source. 


broken or not properly soldered, al- 
lowing milk materials to accumulate. 


Dr. P. R. Elliker, of Oregon State 
College, has reported a study on cot- 
tage cheese spoilage that closely re- 
sembles the type you describe. He 
has suggested several things that may 
be done to alleviate the condition. 


Thorough cleaning of equipment is 





Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 
James C. White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 
question and answer column each 
month in the “Review.” Questions 
should be addressed to either 
Dr. White or Dr. Holland, De- 
partment of Dairy Industry, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y 











essential. If any milkstone appears 
the application of a good milkstone 
remover to all equipment about once 
each week should correct the condi. 
tion. Sterilization may be accom. 
plished by heat or chemicals. If heat 
is used, be sure that the temperatur 
of all pieces is raised close to the 
boiling point of water and is held 
there for several minutes. If chemical 
sterilizers are used, chlorine is recom- 
mended as it appears to be a better 
killer of 
than the quaternary-ammonium com 
pounds. 


these spoilage organisms 


Milkstone deposits that are not eas- 
ily seen by the naked eye may be 
readily picked up by the use of the 
Mineralite, an ultra-violet lamp dis- 
tributed by the Klenzade people and 
others. Milkstone will fluoresce bright- 
ly when exposed to the ultra-violet 
rays given off by this lamp. 

Excessive washing of the curd is 
conducive to the of these 
slime- and bad flavor-producing o1 


growth 


ganisms because it reduces the acidity 
of the finished cheese by removing 
the lactic acid. If the pH can be kept 
at 5 or slightly below, the growth of 
these bacteria is greatly inhibited. Dr 
Elliker has suggested the use of slight 
ly sour cream for creaming the cheese 
so that the pH may not be raised by 
the addition of a sweet product. Care 
taken, 


cheese does not become so acid that 


must be however, that the 


it is not liked by your customers. 


Salt has an inhibitory effect on the 
bacteria but only at concentrations 
that are objectionable to some con 


sumers. 


To sum up the control picture, 
check your water supply for contam- 
ination, see that your equipment is 
free from milkstone and is thoroughly 
cleaned and sterilized before and af- 
ter each use, and do not over-wash 


the curd. 
Dividing a Business 


QUESTION—Reading in the De 
cember American Milk Review, ! 
(Please Turn to Page 84) 
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These WZ P.D.“ Sanitary Pumps 





Will Earn Money for YOU... In Savings and Product Protection 



















appears, 

nilkstone 

out once 

€ condi. Whether your product is light liquid, creamy, semi-solid or even chunky, 
accom. you can handle it more efficiently and more economically with a WAU- 
If heat KESHA P.D. Pump. For with Waukesha’s Positive Displacement principle 

.peratur of action, your product comes out of the pump exactly as it goes into the 
to de pump. There's no possibility of churning, aeration, agitation, crushing. 
is held That’s why it’s standard in leading food, beverage, dairy, chemical and 


textile plants the country over. 
The Waukesha P.D.* Pump features: One-Piece O-Ring Sanitary Seal — 
Compact streamlined construction of Corrosion-Resistant ‘Waukesha 
Metal” or Stainless Steel on all product-contact parts — Heavy Duty Ball 
Bearings — Faster cleaning and sanitation — and other advantages. 
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1; WAUKESHA P.D.* SANITARY 
curd its 
WAUKESHA SHIFTSPEED PUMP 
sco * . 
of thes WAUKESHA VENTED COVER PUMP V-BELT P.D.* SANITARY PUMP Scans niente iii dhe cen thi 
icing oO} Offers built-in protection against dangerous Compact design with new steel plate base and eration. Just turn the handwheel, watch the 
é : line back pressures. Stops product flow if pres- adjustable ball feet for floor clearance and ut- dial on top of housing. High speed stop and 
1e acidity sure exceeds safe pre-set limits. Avoids by- most sanitation. Capacities from 1,000 to 60,000 external sealing device prevents over-shooting 
, die passes, extra pipes, fittings, tubing, Available pounds per hour. flow capacity. Streamlined, sanitary housing. 
removing on all Waukesha Models. 
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Waukesha P.D.* Sanitary Pumps are available in a wide range of sizes, in capacities from 20 pounds to 60,000 pounds per hour 
— against head pressures up to and including 100 pounds — for a wide variety of applications. 
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WAUKESHA ICE CREAM 


FLAVOR PUMPING UNIT Mn — Positive Displacement — Smooth Flow — Slow 

picture, Write or wire — for advice and details on the Wau- 

* contam- kesha P.D. Sanitary Pump to fit your needs exactly. 

WAUKESHA FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


pment is 
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Lal 
3S 1 PUMP WITH Will not crystallize flavoring nor 100% 
WAUKESHA U.S. VARIDRIVE disturb ice cream overrun. Avail- ke 7A 
the De- Variable Speed Model available in variety of able with 21/2 gallon or = gallon SANITARY 
eview | Motor H.P. and speed adjustment. Steel Plate Stainless Steel Hopper, "4 H.P. PUMPS 
’ Base with Adjustable Ball Feet Motor. For Batch type, or con- saa il -_ : 
94) ° tinuous freezers. Capacity = 6 2 Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 











45 gallons per hour. 
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How Much Quaternary Gets into Milk? 


Carry-over When Teat Cups Are Dipped in Solution Before Each Cow 
Is Milked Is Not Sufficient to Delay Acid Development, Researcher Finds 


IPPING teat cups in a sanitizing 


solution before each cow is 
milked is recommended because 
it greatly 


spreading mastitis through a 


reduces the chance of 
herd.° 
Quaternaries are now commonly used 
as sanitizing agents for this procedure. 
Uni- 


versity of Massachusetts and also by 


Experiments conducted at the 


other investigators have shown that 
the presence of as little as 5 ppm 
milk 
slightly, 
retard it greatly. 
become 


acid 
that 10 
These 


quaternary in will retard 


development and 
ppm 
facts 
milk is used in making a cultured 
dairy product. 


will 


significant when the 


How 


much quaternary is carried over into 


The question often asked is: 


milk when teat cups are dipped in a 
quaternary sanitizing solution before 
each milked? Although the 
quaternary carried 


cow is 
amount of over 
into the milk is expected to be small, 
it seemed desirable to run tests in 
order to find a definite answer to the 


question. 


Experimental Tests 
different 
makes of teat cups suggested that 
differences in design of teat cup liners 
might affect the amount of quater- 
nary carried over into milk. 


A casual observation of 


For in- 
stance, the width of the flange at the 
mouth of the teat cup might be signi- 
ficant in this respect. Also, it is 
conceivable that the angle at which 
the teat cups are withdrawn from the 
sanitizing solution might affect the 
amount — carried 


over. Therefore, 


tests made on 
teat withdrawn 
from the sanitizing solution in a ver- 
tical position and also at an angle of 


approximately 45 degrees. 


were four makes of 


cups, which were 


Briefly, the test method for deter- 





“Mueller, W. S., and Seeley, D. B. New De- 
velopments in Sanitizing Teat Cups. Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Vol. 93, No. 21, Nov. 10, 1948 
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By W. S. MUELLER 
University of Massachusetts 


mining the amount. of quaternary 


milk 


The rubber teat cup liner 


carried over into the was as 


follows: 
was removed from the metal case, 
and the open groove on the outside 
of the liner, resulting from the up- 
shoulder, sealed with 


The 


a glass dish and weighed. 


turned was 


paraffin. liner was set, mouth 
down, in 
The liner was then dipped into a 
3-gallon pail containing a 400 ppm 

The 
and 
either the 


45 degree angle position, after which 


quaternary solution. liner was 


withdrawn rapidly drained for 
3 seconds in vertical or 
the rubber tube on the upper end of 
the liner was bent over and the liner 
The 


was then wiped dry and returned to 


inverted. outside of the liner 
the glass dish and reweighed. Thx 


increase in weight represented the 
that 
inside of the liner 
This was potentially the amount that 


could be carried over into the milk 


amount of quaternary § solution 


remained on the 


Discussion of Results 
The amount of quaternary solution 
retained on the inside of the various 
teat cup liners and the corresponding 


calculated carry-over into the milk 
are given in the table.  Parts-per- 
million of quaternary in milk were 


calculated on the basis that the sani- 
tizing solution contained 400 ppm of 


AMOUNT OF QUATERNARY CARRIED OVER INTO THE MILK FROM TEAT CUPS 


Weight of Quaternary Solution 
Remaining Inside Teat Cup* 


Kind of Teat Cup 


Teat Cups Withdrawn from Pail in Vertical Position 


Machine A 
Machine B 
Machine C 
Machine D 


Teat Cups Withdrawn from Pail at an Angle of Approximately 45 degrees 


Machine A 
Machine B 
Machine C 
Machine D 


*Average of four trials. 


**Calculated on the basis that the cow gives 4 quarts (8.6 Ibs.) of milk per milking on¢ 
that all the 400 ppm quaternary solution remaining inside teat cuo gets into the milk. 





quaternary and that the cow gave o 
an average 8 quarts (17.2 Ibs.) of 
milk per day or 4 quarts (8.6 Ibs 
per milking, which is approximateh 
the 1950 average daily milk produc. 
tion per cow for the United States 


The table indicates that under th 
conditions of the test, the maximun 
carried over 


amount of quaternary 


into the milk was 0.63 ppm, which is 


considerably less than 5 ppm, th 
amount which has been shown t 
delay acid development. Had the 


carrv-over calculations been made or 
the basis that the cow gives only ? 
quarts (4.3 Ibs.) per milking (whic 


is approximately the average for th 





state that had the lowest 1950 average 
milk production per cow), the amount 
in the milk would be 


at most only about 1.25 ppm. Ever 


of quaternary 


if by mistake the dairyman prepare 


a sanitizing solution containing 86 


ppm in place of 400 ppm of quater 
carry-over int 


nary, the maximum 


the milk, when calculated on the basis 
gives 2 


that the cow quarts of milk 


per milking, is approximately 25 
ppm. This quantity is still less tha 
the amount which has been shown t 
delay acid development significant! 


in milk. 


(Please Turn to Page 95 





Amount of Quaternory 
in the Milk** 


grams ppm 
1.332 0.54 
0.978 0.40 
1.253 0.51 
1.168 0.48 
1.536 0.63 
1.020 0.42 
1.413 0.58 
1.190 0.49 
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0.54 
0.40 
0.51 
0.48 


0.63 
0.42 
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A limited number of 


Comac 10 


VACUUM MILK FILLERS 


available 
for 
immediate 
delivery 


















The name Cemac stands for the 

very finest in milk fillers . . . and this 

10 valve size is just right for the small 

dairy operation. It has the famous Cemac 
3-piece valve, performance is fast and trouble- 
free, clean-up is very simple, change-over 

is quick and easy . . . and, of course, it 

has the same stainless steel construction 
always found on Cemac Fillers. 


Right Hand Feed Only 


THE GREATEST PERFORMER 
OF THEM ALL 


There isn’t any filler that can match 
Cemac’s all around speed, no matter what 
product you are running. In fact you 

will find Cemac is head and shoulders 
above the field from every angle. In 

larger dairies Cemac 14 and 28 fillers 
give many operating advantages. They are 
available for immediate delivery. Ask 
your Cemac Representative for details. 


If you’re thinking about a new filler, you just 
can’t do better than a Cemac. Remember 
the supply is limited. Phone, wire 

or write us at once. 







CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY e ine Sales Division e Baltimore 3, Md. 


t 
Beet 
oes 


Remember, Cemac and the Dacro Cap 


is fhe greatest combination of them all. 
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SOME CHOCOLATE MILK PROBLEMS 
AND HOW TO SOLVE THEM 


OST DAIRYMEN know the 
truth of what we are about to 
say, but there are always new 

people entering into the business, and 
occasionally trouble occurs in the best 
regulated plants. 


Whether prepare the 
using cocoa powder and _ stabilizer, 
chocolate liquor and stabilizer, or buy 
a prepared stabilized chocolate flav- 
ored syrup or a stabilized cocoa pow- 
der, the most important elements in 
a chocolate milk drink are: FLAVOR, 
STABILITY, EYE APPEAL. 

FLAVOR or 
upon four things: 


you flavor 


palatability depends 


1. Quality and condition of milk 
base. 

2. Quality of chocolate flavor pow- 
der or syrup. 

3. Degree of sweetness. 

4. Processing and handling of the 
finished product. 


STABILITY depends primarily on: 
1. The stabilizing agent used. 
2. Accuracy in weighing and meas 
uring all ingredients. 

3. Particle size of cocoa or choco- 
late in the flavor used. 

4. Acidity of milk base. 


EYE APPEAL depends upon the 
scrupulous observance of 
any 
flavor preparation. 
eye appeal . . 


directions 
accompanying given chocolate 


In order to have 


1. The color must be appetizing, a 
soft reddish brown or the shade of 
high grade milk chocolate. 

2. It must be uniform from bottom 
to top. 

3. It must be free from streaks and 
specks, and have little or no sediment. 

4. Must not have a water top. 

5. Must not have a clabbered ap- 


Should be 
smooth like homogenized milk. 


pearance when poured. 


Flavor 
The milk base must be of first qual 
ity. It may be whole milk, half whole 
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By BENJAMIN P. FORBES 


and half skim, or all skim but in any 
event it must be prime, first quality 
milk. 
ceptable chocolate milk or chocolate 
dairy drink may be made from milk 
reconstituted low-heat milk 
powder, water and sweet cream. Con- 


When necessity arises, an ac- 


from a 


densed skim milk, water and cream, 
or sweetened condensed, water and 
cream can also be used. Due to chem- 
ical changes brought about in the 
manufacturing process, super-heated 
condensed is almost certain to give 
trouble and should never be used if 


it can be avoided. 





BENJAMIN P. FORBES 


It chocolate milk is to be made 
from reconstituted milk, be sure that 
the water used is free from odors or 
foreign flavors such as chlorine, sul- 
phur or iron. Chocolate can never 
be used to cover another flavor. It 
picks up flavors and odors in a manner 
butter. If, therefore, a 


peculiar flavor is observed in a choco- 


similar to 


late milk drink, check ingredients sep 
arately to locate the cause. 


Check your milk for sweetness and 
Never attempt to make a 
chocolate milk drink out of a high 
acid milk or a milk which has an off 
flavor such as onion, or a feedy, weedy 


flavor. 


or oxidized flavor. 


Use a high grade stabilized choco- 
late flavor sweetened or unsweetened. 





If unsweetened you must add Sugar it 
proportions as directed. Don’t over. 
do the matter of sweetness. Too| 
much sugar cloys the appetite and 
will result in loss of sales. A choco. 
late flavor sweetness 
is preferred. It is good served hot as 
well as cold. 


with moderate 


Don't Lose Sight of the Fact 

That Flavor Is Away and Above 

Every Other Quality That Makes 
Chocolate Milk Sell. 


milk drinks 


sell” may be made... 


Chocolate “that will 


1. By adding a good quality of sta. 
bilized cocoa and sugar to milk and 
then pasteurizing. 

2. By adding a good quality choco- 
late syrup to milk 
teurizing. 


and 





then pas- ' 


3. By adding cocoa (or a choco- | 


late liquor if the chocolate drink is to 
be homogenized) and sugar with a 
proven stabilizer to the milk and then 
pasteurizing. 

Each manufacturer will give the 
correct temperatures for his particular 
product and care should be exercised 
in following the directions closely in 
order to obtain good and uniform re- 
sults from day to day. 


Stability 


Everyone desires a stable product. 
But cocoa, the base of practically all 
chocolate flavors for dairy drinks, is 
made from a fibrous bean. 
how finely it is ground, it is bound 
to settle out in a short time unless com- 
bined with some form of stabilizer 
This stabilizer does not change the 
nature of the cocoa. Instead it changes 
the consistency of the milk, by raising 
its viscosity, thus holding the cocoa 
particles in a state of suspension. 


No matter 


As the result of thousands of ex- 
periments, each chocolate flavor man- 
ufacturer has arrived at what he con- 
siders the perfect formula. It is the 
perfect formula, however, only when 


(Please Turn to Page 95) 
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YOU CAN NO LONGER AFFORD 
TO KEEP OLD AND OBSOLETE 
EQUIPMENT IN YOUR PLANT 
‘ 





If you are trying to meet today’s increased 
demands for quality concentrated milk with 
old and obsolete equipment, your operat- 
ing costs are eating your profits. You're 
not getting maximum volume. You're not 
getting peak-quality products. Maintenance 
costs are way above what they should be. 
So are labor costs. And fuel expenditures 
are almost prohibitive. 


If your present coil pan is in good condi- 
tion, the addition of a Buflovak Effect will 
give you double effect economy and effi- 
ciency. If you decide to install a completely 
new Buflovak Multiple Effect Evaporator, 
your initial costs will be quickly recaptured 
and profit dividends will be yours for a 
long, long time. 


Typical of Buflovak’s cost-cutting opera- 
tions are the tremendous fuel economies. 
In double effect, fuel and steam require- 
ments are slashed in half. In a triple effect 
installation equipped with a Vapor 
Heater,* savings in steam reach 67%, cool- 
ing water 80%. Maximum solids recovery, 
automatic controls, easy accessibility for 
cleaning, all are part of the Buflovak profit- 
building picture. 

*BUFLOVAK Vapor Heaters can 
be furnished with new equip- 


ment or fitted into existing in- 
stallations. 


Write for Bulletin 343 


EVAPORATORS 


MODERNIZE WITH... 








BUFLOVAK PREHEATER (Steam Type) 
Speeds production, cuts costs. BU F LOVAK EQU | P ” EN T D | ¥ | x } 0 N 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1627 Fillmore Avenue Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


Quickly closed for operation, 


easily opened for thorough cleaning. No parts to disas- 


semble; no gaskets to replace. Completely sanitary. 
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Golden State Seeks Patent 
On Canned Sterile Whole Milk 


World-wide Market Seen for New Product—Long 
Shelf Life Suggests Home Purchase in Case Lots 


PPLICATION for the patent on 
u process to produce canned 
sterile whole milk has been 
made by Golden State Company, Ltd., 
major California dairy products firm. 


Announcement of the application 
-which follows almost fifteen years 
of research on this project by the 
company—was made in January by 
J. R. Little, Golden State president. 


“The process,” Little said, “makes 
it possible to put fresh, whole, sterile 
milk in sterile cans.” He added that 
this allows the milk to hold its qual- 
ity and flavor for a period up to a 
year. 

For the past six years the develop- 
ment of the process has been under 
the direction of Dr. A. P. Stewart, 
Golden State research director. 

“This process,” Dr. Stewart ex 
plained, “yields milk that possesses 
significantly better flavor and nutri 
tional quality than that produced by 
conventional sterilization processes. 


“The new process is no more ex 
pensive than the conventional proc 
essing and, in some instances, it may 
be less expensive. Its major advan- 
tages are that the product has ex- 
cellent flavor and keeping qualities.” 


Little said perfection of the process 
has opened up a number of new fields 
for the company, but that mass pro- 
duction of this product would have 
to await construction of a new plant. 
At the present time, limited quanti- 
ties are being produced in a _ pilot 
operation at the Golden State plant 
in Newman, California. 

Since the patent application also 
covers canned sterile cream and other 


Huid dairy products, the potential 


markets are increased. 


Look for World Market 


“The products made by this process 


can be distributed to areas of short 
milk supply all over the world. They 
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can also be used by the armed forces, 
for camping trips, summer camps and 
in-Hight feeding on airplanes, on mer- 
chant ships and by many other groups 
isolated temporarily or permanently 
from a supply of fresh milk. 


“While mest of the canned milk 
will be packaged in quart cans, we 
will also produce smaller cans which 
can be sold in vending machines like 
soda pop.” 





Can of sterile whole milk is displayed 

by San Francisco model. Golden State 

Company has applied for patent on the 
process. 


Little also pointed out that there 
are many other unexplored possibili- 
ties, among them the distribution of 
canned sterile whole milk through 
stores in case lots. This, he said, 
would cut distribution costs and en- 
able housewives to have a milk sup- 
ply in the home adequate for every 
occasion. 


“Increasing cost of distribution,” 
he explained, “is one of the major 
problems faced by the milk industry 
today. Distribution of the canned 
milk in large quantities will lower 
costs and might even make it possible 
to sell this product under the price 








of bottled milk in spite of the added 
cost of packaging.” 


Dr. Stewart said the new Product. 
unlike other products produced ex. 
perimentally in this field, utilizes milk 
delivered to the manufacturing plant 
without requiring special and expen- 
sive handling. 


“The normal manner of handling 
milk from the farm to the plant jis 
satisfactory when this new process js 
used,” he said. 


“The process for which the patent 
application has been made can utilize 
to advantage the aseptic canning 
equipment developed by the Dole 
Engineering Company. One of the 
major contributions of our process is 
that the product is extremely stable 
during storage. The product’s flavor 
stability after long periods of storage 
sets it apart from other experimental 
products in this field.” 


The conventional method of proe- 
essing canned sterile food products is 
to fill unsterilized cans with unsteril- 
ized product. Then the filled cans 
are hermetically sealed and heated in 
a retort with steam under pressure 
until the contents of the cans become 
sterilized. 


Four-Step Operation 


In contrast to this method, Dr 
Stewart explained, aseptically canned 
sterile food products are prepared by 
the following four-step operation: 

1. “Flash” 


product at high temperatures for a 


sterilization of the 


short period, then passing the prod- 
uct through a sterilized holding tube 
and_ cooler. 


2. Sterilization of the empty cans 


and covers with superheated steam 


3. Filling the sterile cans with the 
cooled sterile product. 


4. Sealing the filled containers 
with the sterile covers in an atmos- 
phere of superheated steam under 
aseptic conditions. 


“Essentially,” Dr. Stewart said, 
“aseptic canning consists of simul- 
taneously and individually sterilizing 
the product, the cans, and the lids 
and then combining them in an 
aseptic atmosphere so that the result 
is a canned sterile product. Con- 
ventional canning methods consist of 
combining the unsterilized cans, lids 
and product and then sterilizing 
afterwards.” 
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Heil transports cost more 
to make — less to use — 
quickly cancel first cost 


pec differences! 


Heil transports are built up to a standard — not 
down to a price. There is no compromising with 
quality — no leaning on laurels. That’s why there’s 
a lot of tomorrow in Heil trailerized tanks today 
— why their sustained earning power has made 
them the most wanted transports — why you can 
divide their price tag by more years of dependable 
service and haul with Heil for less! 


Heil designed and built the world’s first welded 
stainless steel milk tank in 1927 — originated the 









Tank Leadership For Fifty-One Years 


truly frameless transport back in 1936. Naturally, 
it costs more to build a tank with Heil quality 
features. But if they are not built into the tank 
originally, you'll pay for them later anyway — in 
operating cost, maintenance expense, and lost time. 
Why is it, for example, that Heil milk transports 
are usually the last ones in a fleet to be replaced ~ 
and even then bring a higher re-sale price? 


It is significant that three out of every four buyers 
of Heil milk tanks have bought them before — and 
are buying them again! And there is hardly a major 
bulk milk hauler anywhere not using Heil tanks, 


THe HEIL co. 


DEPT. 3632, 3036 W. MONTANA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
Factories: Milwaukee — Hillside, N. J. 
District Offices: Hillside, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle 


TRAILERIZED TRANSPORT TANKS ¢ TRUCK TANKS « TRAINS © STORAGE AND COOLING TANKS 
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Aerial view of the Lancaster head. 
quarters of the Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Cattle Breeding Co-operative re 
veals considerable space given over to 
exercise corrals. The organization, with | 
members in fifteen counties, is equipped 
to provide service on the same day that | 
the request is made 


THEY NEVER HAD IT SO GOOD 


Bulls at the Southeastern Pennsylvania Artificial Breeding 
Association Get the Royal Treatment — It’s Not Bad, Not Bad 


N ASSOCIATION of cattle raisers in Pennsylvania 

is operating an artificial breeding cooperative under 

methods so streamlined they leave city business- 
men gasping. Here are some of the progressive prac- 
tices involved: 


1—Use of radiant heating to keep animals happy and 
productive. 


Y 


2—Collection exhaustive data that 
record everything from the bull’s own perform- 
ance to the total milk and butterfat output of his 
female progeny. 


and collation of 


3—Maintenance of an ‘open’ telephone line service so 
efficient that artificial servicing is carried out on 
the day of a member’s call. 

The association is the Southeastern Pennsylvania Arti 
ficial Breeding Cooperative, with headquarters at Lan 
caster. It is an organization of some 9,000 members. Each 
member must own at least one cow, and must be a com- 
mon stockholder in the cooperative. The cooperative ope 
ates in 15 Pennsylvania counties (Adams, Berks, Bucks, 
Chester, Cumberland, Dauphin, Delaware, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, Lancaster, Lebanon, Montgomery, Northumberland. 
Philadelphia and York). One of its members in good stand 
ing is the Philadelphia Zoo. 


Radiant heating, provided by wrought iron coils em 
bedded in concrete slabs, is provided in the meeting room, 
collection room and infirmary. The management has found 
that although the bulls are content to be in unheated 
barns, their reaction to changes in air temperature in the 
collection room is quite marked, and production improves 
with the even temperature made possible by radiant heat- 
ing. 

The cooperative maintains a herd of 35 proved bulls. 
providing service for Holstein, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Brown 
Swiss, Jersey and Angus breeds. Reproductive sperm is 
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processed in such a manner that 750 cows can be serviced 
from the semen of a single ejaculate. The charge for mem 
bers is five dollars per service, with two extra services 
given free when necessary. 

David Yoder is manager of the cooperative and O. \ 
Seavers is assistant manager. 





In time of crisis, the bull shows a marked sensitivity to tempera- 
ture changes. Operators of the co-operative have found that 
bulls don’t register any objection at being quartered in unheated 
barns, but are notably sensitive to temperature changes in the 
collection room. The radiant heating systeni, consisting of wrought 
iron pipes embedded in a concrete slab, provides an even 
temperature which, management finds, improves production. 
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'S like getting 


5 NEW EMPLOYEES 


FOR FREE 


when you put Vitex* Sales Service to work for you 


It’s as simple as this . . . when all levels of your business work together more effi- 
ciently, you’re bound to see sales increase. Vitex Sales Service helps you just that 
way. Twenty years’ experience in working with leading dairies everywhere backs up 
the Vitex promise of increased sales and profits. You'll see the benefits these 5 ways: 


€> IN MANAGEMENT—Vitex gives you ex- 
perienced counsel on basic marketing 
roblems in order to help you in coordinating 
all levels of your business. 


@ IN SALES—Vitex stages dramatic sales 
meetings for you, offers profitable 
sales plans, proven sales promotion. 


a} IN ADVERTISING—Vitex provides you 
with top-notch campaigns . . . ad 


mats, literature, radio spots, sales letters . . . 
everything you need! 


4) IN PRODUCTION— Vitex puts its knowl- 

edge of vitamin fortification and 
dairy production to work in your plant, and 
backs it up with constant research. 


ON THE ROUTES—Vitex sparks your 
men with interesting cales contests, 
incentive plans, sales manuals .. . all aimed 
at increasing their income and your profits. 


Ask your Vitex Representative to prove to you what Vitex Sales Service can do for 


your dairy. No obligation. Write, wire or phone today! 





vitamins A & D. 


“Natural” Vitamin D. . 





WIN BACK NON-MILK DRINKERS 
WITH THIS NEW MILK PRODUCT! 


For a new milk product for a ready-and-waiting market, fortify low- 
fat, high-protein milk with Vitex A-D—a concentrate of natural 


It will pay you, too, to investigate these other famous Vitex products: 


. “UVO-CRYST’t (pure crystalline) Irradiated 
Ergosterol. NOPCO Multi-Mixt, the new multi-vitamin-mineral concentrate 











Pioneer Producers of Vitamin Concentrates for the Dairy Industry 


ITEX LABORATORIES 


A DIVISION OF NOPCO 
*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


+ Trademark Nopco Chemical Co. 


HARRISON 12, N. J. 
Copyright 1952 Nopco 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


HE FLUID milk industry has 
{ ¢* been known as a highly 

competitive business. In recent 
years that competition, in spite of con- 
solidations, has not decreased, if any- 
thing it has increased. Presumably 
the consolidations that have taken 
place during the last ten or fifteen 
years were primarily the result of 
Small operators 
confronted with 


competitive factors. 
found themselves 
processing and marketing problems 
that placed them in an unfavorable 
competitive position. The answer was 


to sell out or acquire a_ larger 
business. 
The trend toward consolidation 


continues. However, recognition of 
an optimum size operation or a point 
beyond which no apparent benefits 
are derived appears to have taken 
place. This is demonstrated by a 
tendency on the part of many large 
plants to decentralize their operations. 
In the meantime competition grows 
in intensity. 


It is time that the industry paused 
for a moment and took a long look at 
its practices that are considered com- 
petitive. Sound competition is good. 
Sound competition is the well-spring 
of the vigor and virility that we like 
to associate with our free enterprise 
system. Unsound competition, com- 
petition that degenerates into a con- 
test of strength rather than a com- 
parison of values in service, quality 
and efficiency, can be disastrous. 


Recent fluid milk history abounds 
with striking cases of unsound com- 
petition. Invariably the results have 
been unfortunate both for the indus- 
try and for the consuming public. 
Milwaukee has experienced a_bruis- 
ing, sullen price war. New York is 
still suffering from the ravages of a 
thirteen-month round of price-cutting 
a year ago. Chicago has legal actions 
pending that run into the millions of 
dollars, legal actions that revolve 
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around the question of sound com- 
petition. 


Possibly the trend toward increased 
store distribution and the consequent 
struggle for the large wholesale stops 
is the root of trouble. Possibly the 
larger sized units with consequent 
larger resources make the battles 
more sanguine than they formerly 
were. Possibly the evolutionary forces 
at work within the industry itself are 
responsible, forces such as larger 
sized containers, new and expensive 
equipment, decentralized operations, 
increased use of fluid milk, federal 
orders. Whatever the reason, the fact 
remains that competition is very real. 
Generally speaking it is good com- 
petition. There are, however, certain 
phases that need to be examined and 
examined carefully. For they are im- 
portant phases. Their correct dis- 
position can be a great boon to the 
industry. Their incorrect disposition 
can be the source of profound 
trouble. 


BE SOLID WITH SOLIDS 


ECAUSE milk is considered to be 

“the most nearly perfect food” 

there is a tendency, from time 
to time, to promote it as a medicine. 
This is dangerous. Yoghurt is an ex- 
ample. 


For centuries people in the south- 
eastern part of Europe, particularly 
the Bulgarians, have used yoghurt. It 
is a good food. It has comprised a 
substantial portion of the diet in this 
area. Some years ago it was noticed 
that many individuals from Bulgaria 
and adjacent countries lived to con- 
siderably advanced ages. The prom- 
inence of yoghurt in the diet and the 
advanced age achieved were related 
by some students. Yoghurt was said 
to be the secret of longevity. There 
followed a burst of enthusiasm for 
yoghurt in other countries, particularly 
England and the United States. 


Recently a number of popular arti. 
cles on diet and foods have appeared 
in the public press. Blackstrap mo. 
lasses and yoghurt among other foods 
were singled out as possessing partic. 
ularly excellent health-giving proper- 
ties. There was another burst of en- 
thusiasm for yoghurt. A month or two 
ago one of the leading women’s maga- 
zines in the nation examined these 
claims made by the food faddists for 
yoghurt and molasses and wheat germ 
and found them wanting. 


Disillusionment is great only where 
expectations are great. Yoghurt is a 
fine, splendid food. It is not a medi- 
cine. It is not a cure-all. When the 
food faddists promulgated claims re- 
garding its value as a super health 
food, an illusion was created. When 
these claims were examined and the 
magic was found to be somewhat less 
than claimed, the illusion was shat- 
tered and the disillusionment was 
great. The real value, the real taste 
pleasure that yoghurt has to offer were 
lost in the fables of the faddists. 

The solids not fat in milk are com- 
ing in for an increasing amount of at- 
tention. Low fat milk is being ad- 
vocated for people seeking to reduce 
and for elderly people. Although but- 
terfat content is still the most im- 
portant factor in the public eye, an 
appreciation of nutritive values of 
solids not fat is growing. The danger 
is that the milk industry will seize 
upon low fat milk as a medical treat- 
ment or as a competitive weapon in 
a tight market. Either course is likely 
to boomerang. 


To promote low fat milk as medi- 
cine opens it up to over-production and 
the resultant debacle when the inevi- 
table exaggerated claims are exposed. 
To use it as a low priced product for 
competitive purposes is to lay the 
groundwork for a first class public 
relations problem. Ii is not only pos- 


(Please Turn to Page 73) 
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Fast-acting Seal-Hooder installation at the Bryant & 
Chapman Dairy, Hartford, Connecticut, caps up to 
140 quarts and 155 half pints per minute, pacing 
a K-24 Cherry-Burrell filler. 





CONTAMINATION-FREE MILK. With single-operation 
Seal-Hood, one quick impact forms a tamper- 
proof seal around the bottle mouth — provides 
full, sure long-skirted protection. Milk stays pure 


and wholesome from dairy to doorstep. 


COSTS DOWN... PROFITS UP. Labor, time and 
breakage costs all decrease with single-operation 
Seal-Hood. With no separate hooder to tend, fewer 


operators are needed. Workers waste no time in 


aa) 
Pars. 


sy nchronizing two machines. 
And “one-operation” capping 
and hooding means sub- 
LS stantial savings on breakage. 
> 
iA 








Yes. with economical Seal-Hood installations in 
your plant, you eliminate costs formerly consid- 


ered part of standard overhead. 


Every day, progressive dairies are switching to 
Seal-Hood installations and realizing significant 
savings on labor, time and breakage — savings 
that show up strongly in larger net profits. There 
is a Seal-Hood installation to answer your cap- 


ying needs with one-operation economy — and 
ping ) 


speeds up to 150 units per minute. Write today 


for detailed information about the Seal-Hood and 
the equally effective Seal-Kap. Or ask to have 


our representative call. 











Dairy 
Industry 

in 

Colorado 
Takes 

on 

Civilian 
Defense 
Obligations 


HE DAIRY industry in Colorado 

is in the Civil Defense program up 

to the hilt. With the naming of 
Norman Moe, Arvada Dairy, Denver, 
as co-ordinator of the Dairy Products 
Division of the Colorado Civil Defense 
Organization, the responsibility of par 
ticipation became cfficial. 


Colorado, recognized as having de- 
veloped one of the most advanced civil 
defense programs in the nation, has 
evolved a plan for 
bringing industries into the defense 
arrangements. Under the direction ot 
General H. L. Larsen, former Marine 
General and now full-time director of 
the Colorado Civil Defense program, 
specific industries have appointed co- 
ordinators who will, in case of emer- 
gency, assist the civil defense director 
in meeting problems affecting their 
industries. 


comprehensive 


A file of information compiled by the 
industry itself is made available to the 
civil defense group. In the case of the 
dairy industry, each dairy is involved 
in the report. The number and des- 
cription of trucks, plant processing 
capacity, extent of raw 
supplies, normal product inventory, 
type of containers used, cold storage 
details, number and classifications of 
employees, type of fuel used in the 
boiler, and similar items are involved. 


source and 
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Newly appointed Co-ordinators in the Food Division of Colorado’s defense program 

receive congratulations from the head man. Left to right—General H. L. Larsen, State 

Director; Mr. George Kall, Assistant Co-ordinator, Beatrice Foods Co., Denver; Mr. Norman 

Moe, Co-ordinator, Arvada Dairy, Denver; Mr. Loren Clark, Assistant Co-ordinator, Carlson 
Frink Company, Denver. 


Industry in Colorado is organized 
according to divisions. One of these 
divisions is food. This division in its 
turn is broken down into nine classi- 
fications. These classifications include 
milk (dairy 
products), poultry, fish, dried foods, 
coffee, canned food. 


meat, produce, bread, 
The plan then 
called for information on the amount 
of food available by inventory from 
each classification and the location of 
the food. 


To obtain this information and to 
create a clear understanding of the 
problem and the procedures involved 
in its solution, meetings were held 
with each group. As each group ac- 
cepted the responsibility for co-opera- 
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tion they were asked to accomplish 
the following: 

1. To elect one of their group as a 
Deputy Director of the meat industry 
through whom the Director of Food 
Services could work and in whom 
they had confidence and also whom 
they would support. 


2. To elect as many assistants as 
they felt were necessary to accomplish 
the job. 

38. To prepare a 
adaptable to 


questionnaire 


their industry which 


would ascertain the following: 
(a) normal inventory 
(b) storage space 
(c) transportation facilities 
(d) location 
(e) man-powe1 


4. To see that the entire industry 
was contacted and to continue their 
efforts until they were sure all in- 
formation was obtained and tabulated. 


In order to enroll key men in the 
mutual defense effort who would un- 
derstand the problems, who would be 
willing to volunteer their time, effort, 
and facilities, a methodical system 
was organized with this end in view 
and which involved the following 
steps: 

1. The questionnaire, when com- 

(Please Turn to Page 87) 
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Why the big switch to 





PYREX brand” )O)/3. 32 tO UG)’ Glass Pipe? 


HERE’S A QUICK SUMMARY 


SLASHES CLEANING TIME 50%—The 
minute you install Pyrex brand 
“Double-Tough” Glass Pipe in your 
plant you begin saving money. That’s 
because you can clean it in place—re- 
quires no costly take down and hand scrubbing. In 
fact, an entire glass pipe installation can be cleaned 
in the same time it takes to clean only two or three 
sections of ordinary piping. 


PERMITS VISUAL INSPECTION OF PIPE- 
LINES—Because of the crystal-clear trans- 
parency of PYREX pipe you can quickly 
see whether lines have been cleaned. 
You can keep an eye on the milk flow, too—spot 
trouble before it becomes serious. 


Suen OFFERS IMPROVED STERILIZATION—The 








~ Gi ultra-smooth surface of glass pipe as- 
= \\' sures cleanliness. There are no pits or 


TUN grooves to accumulate milkstone, Users 
report bacterial counts run consistently lower with 
PYREX pipe. 
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Ca Uf. COMBINES RUGGEDNESS WITH 
VCay iY CORROSION RESISTANCE— 
Highly resistant to corrosion 

and physical impact, PYREX pipe will also easily 
withstand rapid temperature change. (Users run 38° 
milk immediately after sterilizing with 180° water.) 


/ 
A 


WHY DEPRIVE YOURSELF OF THESE ADVANTAGES? 


Available now at reasonable cost, PYREX brand glass 
pipe is so easy to install that your own help can do 
the job. For complete information contact your near- 
est PYREX pipe distributor. 





PYREX BRAND “DOUBLE-TOUGH™ 
GLASS PIPE IS DISTRIBUTED 
COAST-TO-COAST BY 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 








CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 


Visit the new Corning Glass Center ) 
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SUPPLY FIRM HELPS SELL MILK 


Sealright Merchandising Programs Have Stimulated Milk 
Sales for Three Decades—New Cottage Cheese Promotion 


ton, New York, has pursued the idea that the best 

way to increase its sales is to promote the sale of 
products that use the materials that it manufactures. As 
manufacturers of sanitary hoods and hooding equipment 
for milk bottles and, more recently, paper milk containers 
and the requisite machines, it has geared its advertising 
program to the promotion of fluid milk and cottage cheese 
sales. 


= THIRTY YEARS the Sealright Company of Ful 


Recently one major sales promotion program has been 
brought to a successful conclusion and two new cam- 
paigns have been launched. Each of these campaigns is 
designed to work for the benefit of fluid milk distributors 
as well as for the Sealright Company. They are excellent 
examples of the theory that what is good for the dairy 
business is also good for the equipment and supply busi 
ness. They are also examples of some of the sound pro- 
motional opportunities awaiting alert sales managers. 


The use of a contest, sponsored by Sealright but ad- 
ministered by dairies using the Sealright method of hood- 
ing, has been one of the most constant devices used by 
the company. In 1950 it was an Eye-dentification contest 
in which contestants were required to identify well-known 
personalities on the basis of their eyes. Photographs of 
famous people with only that portion of their faces that 
Correct identification 
along with a statement on the merits of sanitary closures 


for milk bottles determined the winner. In 1952 the con- 


includes the eyes were published. 


test will be a snapshot competition with people enjoying 
milk as the subject. 

The promotion of these contests is organized so that 
the dairies participating take it over. The contest becomes 
the program of the dairies themselves in their own terri- 
tories over their own names. Sealright supplies the national 
advertising promotion and furnishes the prizes. For the 


1952 contest, value of the prizes offered will total $13,000. 
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Joseph A. De Coursey, president of the De Coursey Milk Com- 
pany, presents the grand prize in the 1951 Sealright contest 


to Captain and Mrs. Donald Mills 


Winners of the 1951 contest was Mrs. Donald Mills. 
a customer of Woods Dairy in Petersburg, Virginia. Thirty- 
one dairies in eighteen states had winners in the contest. 
Grand prize won by Mrs. Mills was an all expenses paid 
two weeks air trip vacation in Hawaii. 


Snapshot Contest for 1951 


The ambitious character of these contests is illustrated 
by the 1952 snapshot competition. The contest, to begin 
May | and continue through July 31, will be announced 


through advertisements in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Promotional material prepared and furnished by Seal- 
right includes a series of advertising mats for conducting 
the contest in local newspapers, streamers for retail stores 
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Protect 


with 


PLANNED 
MAINTENANCE 


Protect the investment you’ve made in your 
Soaker-Type Bottle Washer by starting now 
on a well planned program of maintenance. 
This new Cherry-Burrell Maintenance Manual 
shows you how to prolong your washer’s use- 
ful life and maintain the maximum efficiency 


your production and profits demand. 


While the manual is written specifically for 
Cherry-Burrell Soaker-Type Washers, the sug- 
gested outline of maintenance procedure will 
prove of value to you, no matter what make of 


washer you may have. 


You'll find a complete and detailed five-point 
program of Planned Maintenance, covering 
installation, operation, check-up, cleaning and 
lubrication. Each section thoroughly discusses 
your every-day problems and procedures— 
giving the correct answers based on Cherry- 


Burrell research and engineering. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Soles ond Executive Office 

427 W. Randolph Street, Chicage 6, til 

Milk ond Food Plont Equipment ond Supplies 


FACTORIES. WAREHOUSES. BRANCHES. OFFICES OF OISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN So CITIES 


Trend maker tht v2 Gea mluliy 
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Your Investment | 





Send for your copy now! 


This manual outlines a simple program of Planned 
Maintenance that can help you protect your bottle 
washer investment . . . help you continue to get the 
most from machines, man power and money. 


Planned Maintenance Protects Production 





Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
Dept. 102, 427 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Send Soaker-Type Bottle Washer Maintenance Manual 
es 
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and dairy trucks, milk bottle hangers, entry blank collars, 
singing commercials, and radio spot announcements. 


In order to bring the promotional activity down to 
the grass roots, Ansco camera outfits are offered to each 
routeman who turns up a contest winner. To every route- 
man promoting the contest, whether he has a winner or 
not, goes a new booklet entitled “Fun In The Post.” This 
contains humorous sketches about people and milk that 
have appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 


The contest rules say: Snapshots should not be larger 
than 3” x 5”. Technical photographic quality does not 
matter. What matters, the contest instructions say, is the 
“heart-warming and often amusing human appeal that 
can be shown in the pleasure of people, little and big, 
drinking milk. In that happy frame of mind they are 
ideal subjects for a prize-winning snapshot,” the Sealright 
announcement says. Professional photographers are ex- 
cluded from the contest. 


Contest entries are to be accompanied by a Sealright 
milk bottle hood and also by the completion in ten words 
or less of a sentence beginning, “I drink milk because.” 


Judging responsibility for the contest is in the hands 
of R. L. Polk & Co., professional judging firm of Chicago. 
Entries will go there. A panel made up of the art 
editors of the Saturday Evening Post and several adver- 


tising agency art directors will help judge the snapshots. 


The grand prize will be an all expenses paid Grace 
Line Caribbean cruise for two with shore excursions at 
West Indies ports. The winner will be provided also with 
$500 worth of Platt matched luggage and an Ansco camera 
outfit to record the trip forever on film. 


There are 75 other national prizes. These are: 25 
Ansco Karomat 35mm. cameras, 25 Westinghouse electric 
cabinet roasters and 25 Platt matched luggage sets. 


Cottage Cheese Program 

A new cottage cheese merchandising program has 
also been developed. The program, designed for dairies 
to use over their own name, is based on the 20-page 1952 
booklet of new cottage cheese recipes compiled by Lucy 
Long, editor of McCall’s Home Service Bulletin. The book- 
let, “24 Secrets of Cottage Cheese Cookery,” is available 
to the public through this dairies-Sealright arrangement 
exclusively. 

Around these “24 Secrets of Cottage Cheese Cookery” 
is based a counter display for the stores showing the 
dairy’s cottage cheese container and the “24 Secrets” 
recipe booklet, compliments of the dairy; also bright 
recorded radio spots, and a series of advertising mats for 
the dairies to use in their local newspapers. The ads 
associate the cottage cheese recipes, in a semi-humorous 
cartoon type treatment, with such reader-stopping matters 
as husband feeding and “stop breakfast monotony” with 
cottage cheese scrambled eggs. 

The recipes, which are the “24 Secrets,” are for: 
cottage cheese scrambled eggs, cottage cheese muffins, 
cottage cheese pancakes, cottage cheese waffles, baked 
eggs surprise, savory beef with gravy, broiled bologna 
with spicy cottage cheese, chopped ham and _ cottage 
cheese loaf, piquant stuffed cabbage rolls, heavenly beef- 
burgers, spiced creamy cucumbers, cottage cheese salad 
dressings, molded fruit divine, temptation salad, cottage 
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Moves 
DAIRY: PACKED 
in this 
SANITARY 








i f 
LUCY LONGS 
24 SECRET 


COTTAGE COOKERY 


COTTAGE 
CHEESE 


Compact, eye-catching cottage cheese counter display draws 

customers to the store and to the counter for the Lucy Long 

recipe booklet and for the dairy’s product. Dairy’s name 
appears in places labeled “Your name.’ 


pound cake, delicious old-fashioned gingerbread, Hawaiian 
delight, prize deep dish rhubarb pie, cottage cheese cherry 
pie, cottage cheese raisin pie, cheese cake pie, pineapple 
cheese pie, cottage cheese pastries, and cocktail how 
party spreads. 

The booklet also gives the nine compelling reasons | 
“why cottage cheese should be served to every family 





at least once a week” and it includes such tips as how to 
use cottage cheese in freezing. 
Typical of the recipes are: 
COTTAGE CHEESE PANCAKES 


1% cups sifted flour egg beaten 

22 teaspoonfuls baking powder % cup milk 

3. = tablespoonfuls sugar 3. tablespoonfuls melted fot or 
34 teaspoonful salt salad oil 


1 cup cottage cheese 


Sift together dry ingredients into mixing bowl. Add 


cottage cheese and toss with dry ingredients to coat cheese 
curds. Combine egg, milk and melted fat and add to 
dry ingredients all at once. Beat until smooth. Cook 


cakes on griddle over low heat, turning cakes only once 
when uncooked side is bubbly and dry around outer edges. 
HEAVENLY BEEFBURGERS 

2 teaspoonful pepper 


6 teaspoonfuls horseradish 
Cracker crumbs 


2 cups beef, ground 

2 cups broken curd-type cottage 
cheese, sieved 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 

Mix together the beef, cottage cheese, salt, pepper 
and horseradish. Form into burger patties and coat patties 
generously with cracker crumbs. Fry in hot fat or broil, 
as for hamburgers, using only medium heat, for about 
12-15 minutes, turning when burgers are browned on 
one side. 

This promotional activity in the dairy field is indica- 
tive of a healthy trend. Other companies such as Liberty 
Glass and Pure-Pak have embarked on campaigns to help 
themselves through helping milk processors. The cam- 
paigns assume different forms but all add up to the same 
thing. The fundamental interdependence of the equip- 
ment and supply industry and the dairy processing indus- 
try is clearly demonstrated. Whether it is a matter of 
developing 3A standards, new equipment, reducing bac- 
teria counts, or selling milk there is a community of inter- 
est between the two phases of the indusiry which cannot 
be denied. It is encouraging to see that common interest 
recognized. 
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DON'T MISS THE BOAT! 


TIE IN WITH SEALRIGHT’S NEW 
MILK SNAPSHOT CONTEST 


Your customers may win , 










HerE’s a red hot promotion which 
capitalizes on two popular consumer 
hobbies—amateur photography and 
prize competitions. 


“Post” Ads like this “~— 


from May through July will attract 
“fans” by the thousands to dairies 
featuring Sealon Hooded Milk. 
Make this program yours locally 
with Sealright’s special “contest” 
tie-in advertising. 
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If your bottle isn’t protected with 
the sanitary Sealon closure, this is 
the time to make the change. 


$13,000 
IN VALUABLE PRIZES 


The Grand Prize is an all expense- 
paid 12-day Grace Line Cruise for 
two. Other prizes include 25 sets 
of Plate Luggage, 25 Ansco 35mm 
Cameras, and 25 Westinghouse Cab- 
inet Roasters. 


Oswego Falls Corp.—Sealright Co., Inc., 
Fulton, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kansas. 
Sealright Pacific, Ltd., Los Angeles, 
California. Canadian Sealright Co., Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. 


Sealright 


SEALON some CLOSURES 
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Further Notes on Federal Taxes 








N THE FEBRUARY 
Review I tried to stress some per- 
tinent points on the importance of 
timing for income tax purposes. By 
the this the Review 
reaches you, March 15th will prob- 


issue of the 


time issue of 
ably have come and gone, everyone 
will have heaved a sigh of relief, bor- 
rowed the money to pay his taxes, 
and put the whole thing out of mind 
Don’t do it. You 
think your 1951 bill was something? 
Wait'll you see 1952’s. 


for another year. 


Now is the time, right now, to take 
stock, to overhaul, to modernize your 
books and records. This year, as never 
before, you want to so arrange all 
transactions as is possible to result in 
the largest tax benefits. It’s bad 
enough to pay taxes on actual profits. 
It's worse to pay on non-existent 
profits and income as so many do. 
The rates for 1952 


are out of this world. 


They really do! 
If you're an 
individual proprietor or a partner you 
will pay at least 22.2 cents out of 
each taxable net profit dollar over and 
above your personal exemptions. And 
the rates go up alarmingly. At only 
$14,000, the rate hits 53%. 
operate as a corporation, the tax is at 
least 30% on profits up to $25,000 
and at least 25% on profits over $25,- 


If you 


000. And, as a corporation, you might 
find yourself paying taxes at a rate 
better than 100% on profits. For in- 


stance, suppose you're a heavy stock- 
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holder, and your corporation is in the 
52% bracket. Any dividends (profits) 
you receive are taxed at 52% to the 
corporation, and, in addition, at per- 
sonal rates which could easily be in 
and over 50% bracket, thus bring- 
ing the combined rate to close to and 
even over 100%. This isn’t far-fetched, 
either. If you're a stockholder-officer 
in a closely held corporation, you 
might find that the Commissioner 
holds to be dividends what you 
thought were, and intended to be, 
salaries. There’s quite a difference. 
Salaries are deductible in computing 
corporate income taxes; dividends are 
not deductible and, as such, they're 
taxed twice: once to the corporation 
and once to the stockholder. 


Things to Watch 


Let’s run down an ordinary profit 
and loss statement, item by item, and 
look for some of the more common 
pitfalls. The first item on the state- 
ment is “Sales.” There is nothing 
much to do taxwise about ordinary 
sales except to make sure they are 
neither overstated nor understated. 
Next on the list we have “Product 
Cost.” This cost is made up of open- 
ing inventory, plus purchases, minus 
closing inventory. Inventories in fluid 
milk plants aren’t a big problem, tax- 
wise, and so long as you are consist- 
ent in year to year pricing of inven- 
tories, little danger exists in overpay- 
ing taxes on that score. The third 
item is “Gross Margin.” If sales and 











product costs are fairly stated, so too 
will be gross margin. But we now 
come to the “Operating Expense” 
group, so-called, and that’s where the 
troubles usually arise. Most expenses 
are not troublesome (taxwise, I mean). 
The expense is incurred, gets paid 
sooner or later, and is, for the most 
part, fully deductible. But there are 
a number of easy holes to land in. 
For example, the biggest single item 
of expense, after cost of product, is 
labor. Now, bona fide salaries, wages, 
commissions, and bonuses are fully 
deductible. There are, however, two 
big buts. (1) It is more than possible 
that any such payments in excess of 
those approved by the Wage Stabil- 
ization and Salary Stabilization Boards 
will be disallowed by Internal Rev- 
enue. This could hurt. Your remedy: 
make sure your wages, salaries, ete. 
are within your legal limits. Make 
sure any increases are approved by 
those boards. Check with your local 
wage and salary stabilization units be- 
fore granting any increases. (2) If 
you're a closely held corporation, be 
as sure as you can (there’s always the 
doubt) that salary payments to stock- 
holder-officers are, in fact, salary pay- 
ments and not dividends. There's no 
rule-of-thumb. The prime test is the 
“reasonableness” of the payments, 
considering such factors as time de- 
voted to the job, abilities brought into 
play, managerial control exercised, 
and the like. Increases to stockholder- 
officers too, by the way, must have the 
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sanction of the salary stabilization 
hovs, like any other salaries. As of 
right now, the rules surrounding ex- 
ecutive compensation are somewhat 
hazy. Best ching is to check first. 


Continuing down the line, we meet 
“Depreciation Expense.” Unlike most 
other expenses, depreciation is not a 
( cash nor fund expense. It had already 
been bought and paid for when the 
asset was purchased. We've discussed 





depreciation in these columns many 
times in one aspect or another. It 
can't be repeated too much, how- 
ever—set your rates high enough in 
the first place, as you can claim a 
deduction for depreciation only in the 
proper year. You cannot, without an 
unassailable 1eason, up your rates in 
any year in an attempt to correct 
under-estimates in previous years. It’s 
better to claim too much, and have 
a portion disallowed, than it is to 
claim too little and lose the rest. A 
fellow told me the other day that it 
didn’t matter anyway, for he could 


















dag: take any undepreciated amount as a 
soenes loss when he scrapped or traded in 
oni the asset. He only hopes so. If an 
enn undepreciated amount looks too large 
pair and out of line, Internal Revenue may 
s ped | allocate all or part of it to prior years 
aan as allowable _ depreciation in those 
aa years, and disallow loss on sale or 
oh te 1 scrap, or refuse to allow the addition 
le item | ‘2 asset cost on a trade-in. 

luct, is Interest Expense 

wages, Moving down, we come to “Interest 
e fully Expense.” Most interest on borrowed 
oe, two money, so long as it’s not borrowed 
ossible from blood, marital, or corporate rela- 
_ of tives under certain circumstances is a 
Stabil- recognized expense and allowable de- 
Boards duction. Some of us, however, find it 
| Rev- necessary to purchase things on a de- 
medy: fered payment plan from time to 
s, ete. time. Necessary things, needed in 
Make our business. Anyone who’s done that 
ed by knows how high the interest can run. 
+ local The contract should specifically set 
— forth the amount of interest in order 
~ for the taxpayer to be able to deduct 
m, be it without question. Where interest 
ys the | on time payment contracts is readily 
stock- identifiable or computable, that por- 
| tion of each payment made may be 
Jn no allowed as an interest deduction. “Our 
is the final ordinary expense is “Bad Debts 
nents, Expense.” It is disheartening to see 
€ de- how many milk dealers still use the 
t mio “charge-off” method of bad debt ac- 
cised, counting, that is, writing a debt off 
oider- to expense when they think finally, it 
e the is not collectible. The average retail 
view March, 1952 








ia 


route book is usually cluttered up with A taxpayer may think a debt became 
deadbeat accounts, some inactive for bad in 1951, and claim it in that year. 
months or even years. Every now and =‘ The tax examiner may disagree, and 
then the dealer pulls out the pages think it became bad in 1950, or 1945 
and writes the accounts off as bad and so disallow it in the year claimed. 
debts. Aside from being very poor To get the deduction in a prior year, 
accounting from an internal stand- it’s necessary to file an amended re- 
point, that practice can be costly, tax- turn, and even that is not certain to 
wise. Bad debts are deductible only produce results. The remedy: any 
in the year they become worthless. business with a large volume of in- 
And the burden is on the taxpayer to dividually small accounts receivable 
prove just when that did happen. It’s should use the “reserve” method of 
darned hard to tell, exactly, but you accounting. Under this method a pre- 
must in order to get the deduction. (Please Turn to Page 75) 





CLEANSING- ACTION” 


CLEANS MORE EFFECTIVELY! More than ever before, new, im- 
; ie proved SOLVAY CLEANSER No. 600 provides powerful 
S 2 A? ® cleansing action against soils common to dairy operations. 
<> __Its special ingredients get under the dirt .. . loosen it... 
: break it up and suspend it, ready to be rinsed away. 
“600” removes grease, milkstone and curd—and Jeaves 
equipment sweet. 


WORKS FASTER, EASIER! In its improved form, SOLVAY CLEANSER 
Li No. 600 penetrates soil rapidly .. . does a better job in less 
7 Z time, with less effort. It’s now dustless . . . flows freely and 
does not cake, thereby simplifying your cleaning job. 


DOES MORE CLEANING JOBS! “600” is an all-around cleanser that 
can be safely used on practically everything in the dairy. 
And it’s safe for hand cleaning! 


Om MORE ECONOMICAL! Actual tests prove SOLVAY CLEANSER No. 

. 600 produces better results than larger quantities of or- 
dinary cleansers. Order SOLVAY CLEANSER No. 600 from 
¥ your nearest Solvay office. Available in convenient 5, 100, 
115 and 250-pound packages. 








ang! 
eqn’? is Free Flowing: 
HOW —“BOO © on-Cakine! 


Dustless! 





SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston * Charlotte ¢ Chicago ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit 
Houston * New Orleans ¢ New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 
St. Louis * Syracuse 
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D a e supplied 
r. J.A.Webb Receives New Jersey spp 
° * 7 . Dr. V 
Association’s Award of Merit stifed 
tunities 
Abbotts Dairy Official Honored for Service to Milk Industry cated 1 
— Calls for Development of Industrial Statesmanship meen 
i “mead 
milk in 
HE New Jersey Milk industry ing him, wrote; “When his word is manshiy 
Association’s annual “Award for given, it can be depended upon. He fairly \ 
Merit,” one of the most coveted has furnished the standard of leader- dustry 
dairy awards in the nation, was pre- ship for the milk industry of the entire The 
sented to Dr. J. Alexander Webb of country.” Dr. J. Alexander Webb (left), vice-presi- Award 
Pitman, N. J. Presentation was made His work in eliminating tubercu- dent of Abbotts Dairies, Philadelphia, and ul 
eV). : s ‘ 7 - S h . 
by William J. Russell, president of losis in dairy herds, in promoting the peers Ae pce Bary Be for hit 
the Association, in the War Memorial leveling of milk production, in striv- on January 31 from Association Presi- of pre 
Building in Trenton as one of the ing for fair milk prices, and his “con- dont Wiliam 4. Russell. ment 
highlights of the Farmer's Week stant determination to find proper so- —— : | 
wogram. ae vga os ; The interests of producers and milk n 
ain lutions for industry problems,” caused lenlees “ave op tied tomsther @ tandir 
Webb was selected as the 1952 his selecti a oe oe Oe Se . 
1 wi ; ; t f "j us selection. wonders at times why our differences. industi 
AW: Ww rT “ é 7 - ‘ 
, = — 7 ene =— In accepting the award, Dr. Webb. when they exist, cannot be resolved suppo! 
nations received from most of the milk wise at ; é ie cuttin Gn” Pell 
producer and dealer organizations in who is vice-president of Abbotts Dairy P ae dated 
the state, as well as from votes cast in Philadelphia, stated “dairying in He went on to praise New Jersey's ?, 
ees cal so. ila tie ar eee ; ; be pe! 
by other organizations interested in New Jersey is ‘Big Business.’ The — Milk Control Law as it existed prior ings, | 
milk. such as the Health Officers’ investment in dairy farms and herds to January, 1949, when Governor Puig’ 
Association and the Veterinary Med- and in milk plants and distribution Driscoll removed milk price controls | dude: 
ical Association. facilities, represents a sum of im- at the consumer level. He 
New Jersey producers, in nominat- pressive proportions.” “It functioned satisfactorily for a must 
7 ‘i fields 
disea 
! 
“N 
® if we 
towa 
H. G. ERSTROM ENGINEERS, INC., Experienced Manufacturers, [| oe 
Anodizers and Finishers of ALUMINUM WARE can supply you with —_ 
A 
Pent 
ANOWARE Wel 
Lea 
ANODIZED ALUMINUM p (Vie 
past 
8 Beautiful Iridescent Colors (Full 10 oz. Capacity) Ass 
pre’ 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE YOUR COTTAGE CHEESE SALES! when you pack it in these attractive Ind 
tumblers. It’s easy to get housewives to sign up for a set of one a week for 8 weeks. Retail on 
stores sell these tumblers alone for a dollar or more each. Your offer, with cottage cheese, in | 
would be far less and you still make a profit! 
Full color illustrated customer order blanks are furnished to assist your sales. Plastic covers US 
are furnished to seal the tumblers. They’re re-usable and will provide a complete set of coasters 
for your customer. 
ste 
Don’t be disappointed! Wire or phone your order now to secure deliveries starting in May. as 
Deliveries guaranteed up to the maximum of our government allocation. ne 
of 
H. G. ERSTROM ENGINEERS, INC : 
e * >] o Ag 
3434 West Henderson Street JUniper 8-8862 Chicago 18, Ill. 
Op 
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number of years and the industry 
supplied consumers with a fine milk 
supply, at fair prices,” he declared. 


Dr. Webb was critical of the “un- 
justified meddling of political oppor- 
tunities” who “tinker” with compli- 
cated milk economics for political 
purposes. To effectively meet this 
“meddling,” he emphasized that the 
milk industry must develop  states- 
manship of a caliber that can deal 
fairly with all segments of the in- 
dustry and the public. 


The citation 
Award states that “sound judgment 
and unfailing integrity have earned 
for him the respect and confidence 
of producers, 
ment officials and the public.” 


accompanying the 


distributors, govern- 


In an appeal for better under- 
standing and co-operation within the 
industry, Webb urged the continued 
support of the Future Farmers of 
America and 4-H Club programs; and 
stated that Rutgers University must 
be permitted to have adequate build- 
ings, faculty and research staff in or- 
der to properly train our agricultural 
students. 

He also declared that the industry 
must support research studies in the 
fields of milking marketing, animal 
disease, breeding, soil and crops. 


meet the fair 
competition of out-of-state suppliers 
if we continue to direct our energies 
towards the use of the most econom- 
ical methods of milk production,” he 
stated. 


“New Jersey can 


A graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Veterinarians, 
Webb is a member of the Union 
League in Philadelphia and the Sea 
View Club in Atlantic City. He is 
past president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Milk Dealers, vice- 
president of the New Jersey Milk 
Industry Association, and has served 
on many national dairy committees 
in Washington. 


* 
USDA STUDIES MILKING METHODS 


Ways of cutting down the time and 
steps involved in milking dairy cows 
were described before the annual win- 
ter meeting of the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers in Chicago 
recently by a U. S. Department of 
Agriculture engineer. 

Reporting on studies carried on co- 
operatively with the 


University of 
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Illinois and Illinois dairy farmers, 
Thayer Cleaver said that the stop- 
watch and tape measure proved ideal 
research tools to determine methods 
of reducing chore labor in dairying. 
His studies have enabled him to com- 
pare the respective merits of stall- 
type and loose-housing barns, to de- 
termine the size and arrangement of 
dairy barn units in terms of saving 
labor and time, and to put on a sci- 
entific basis the relationship of barn 
type, herd size, and number of opera- 
tors and equipment available. 


An example of good balance be- 
tween operators, equipment, and herd 
size in a stall barn, which the USDA 
engineer determined through his re- 
search, is one operator, using two 
bucket-type milking machines in a 10- 
to 32-stall barn. Milk is carried im- 
mediately and directly to the milk 
room. Two operators using three milk- 
ing machines and handling the milk 
in the same manner provide an ef- 
ficient unit in a 20- to 40-stall barn. 


“Because they offer greater flexi- 
bility and require fewer operators, 
well-designed loose-housing barns can 
save about 30 per cent of the time 
and labor spent with each cow in the 
stall barn,” Cleaver stated. “In this 
type of barn, the dairyman with fewer 
than ten cows can do his most ef- 
ficient job with two elevated stalls and 
one milking machine. The same man, 
with the two milking machines, could 
handle 10 to 15 cows in this set-up. 
Actually, one operator can handle up 
to 30 cows efficiently in a loose hous- 
ing barn, but he would need two 
milking machines and four elevated 
stalls. Here again, the 
tells the story. To be effective, the 
four stalls must be grouped around 
the operator’s work area.” 


stopwatch 











“Well, dear, how was business today?” 









J. HUBER WETENHALL 


NATIONAL DAIRY ELECTS 
Election of J. Huber Wetenhall as 
National Dairy 
Products Corporation was announced 
early in February by L. A. Van Bomel, 


a vice-president of 


president, following a meeting here 
of the board of directors. 

Mr. Wetenhall has been assistant 
vice-president of the company since 
January, 1951. His service with Na- 
tional Dairy began in 1929 with the 
Breyer Ice Cream Company of Phil- 
adelphia. In 1931. he joined the 
executive staff of National Dairy in 
1935 to 
Milwaukee where he served as presi- 
dent of the Luick Dairy Company 
and the Luick Ice Cream Company. 
In 1949-50 before returning to the 
New York office, he was in charge 
of National Dairy’s Midwestern milk 
and ice cream divisions with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

2% 


DATE FOR KLENZADE SEMINAR 

Klenzade 16th Annual Educational 
Seminar, nationally known for its 
contributions to the progress 
of sanitation, will be held at Hotel 
Elms, Excelsior Springs, Missouri, 
March 20-21-22. Due to the wide- 
spread and growing popularity of 
this event the meeting this year will 
be confined to leaders in public 
health, industry, and educational in- 
stitutions throughout the middle west. 
An outstanding program has _ been 
arranged and approximately 400 rep- 
resentatives from these fields are ex- 
pected with than 60 health 
authorities, scientists, and 
technical workers participating in the 
general program and panel discus- 
sions. 


New York, then went in 


many 


more 
research 








Questions Feature Indiana Program 


Milk Dealers Seek Answers to Host of Problems at Annual 
Convention—Irving Sharf Succeeds H. T. Perry as President 


LUTO WATER RAN a poor second to milk at the 
P annual convention of the Indiana Dairy Products 

Association held at the famed French Lick Hotel. 
Concerned with questions on containers, competition, low 
fat milk, prices, and new equipment, the membership had 
little time to take the cure. 


Sparked by a couple of sizzling excursions into poli- 
tics, international relations, price control, profits, and re- 
ligion, the boys were loaded for bear when the product 
sessions opened. 


Top features of a star-studded program were the 
open forums where questions were asked and answers 
sought among the membership. Most talk-provoking ques- 
tion was the matter of multiple quart containers. Expan- 
sion of Chicago firms into northern Indiana markets has 
brought an exquisite confusion to that area. Quarts, half 
gallons, paper, glass, brown bottles, are headaches to that 
once tranquil region. Net impression was the industry’s 
appalling lack of information, the ingrained conviction 
that fire must be met by fire, and a distressing readiness 
to jump before the point of landing has been determined. 


Irving C. Scharf, Purity Maid Products Company of 
New Albany, was elected president of the Association. He 
succeeds H. T. Perry, Banquet Milk and Ice Cream Com- 
pany of Indianapolis. Perry, as a retiring president, con- 
tinues on the Board of Directors for three years. Walter 
V. Roberts, Wm. H. Roberts & Sons, Indianapolis was re- 
elected treasurer and R. A. “Dick” Larson of Indianapolis 
continues as executive secretary. 

Other elected members of the Board of Directors in- 
clude Wm. C. Jamison, Kraft Foods Company, Sullivan, 
and Scott Milligan, Wayne Dairy Products Company, 
Richmond representing the Quality Improvement Divi- 
sion; R. F. Heine, Sherman White & Company, Fort 
Wayne and Sebastian Risch, Tip Top Creamery, Division 
of Beatrice Foods Company, Vincennes representing the 
Butter Division; Vernon Huffman, Johnson Creamery Com- 
pany, Bloomington and H. G. Russell, Borden’s Pure Milk 
and Ice Cream Company, Terre Haute representing the 
Ice Cream Division; G. L. McFarland, Jr., Golden Guern- 
sey Farms, Inc., Indianapolis and E. F. Caldemeyer, Hol- 
land Custard & Ice Cream Company, Holland, represent- 
ing the Milk Distributors Division. The Milk Products 
Manufacturers division is represented by Omer Mont- 
gomery, The Kroger Company, Dayton, and Samuel O. 
Dungan II, The Polk Sanitary Milk Company, Indianapolis. 
The Advisory Board is made up of H. T. Perry, Banquet 
Milk & Ice Cream Company, Indianapolis, C. Floyd Byers, 
Goshen Milk Condensing Company, Goshen, Clem 
Thompson, Thompson Dairy Company, Columbus, and 
Prof. H. W. Gregory, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
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Top brass of Indiana Dairy Products Association eat some fat 


and chew some fat. Left to right they are: W. V. Roberts, 
treasurer; R. A. Larson, executive secretary; Irving Scharf, newly 
elected president; and H. T. Perry, retiring president 


One of the popular spots at the Convention was the 
Chatterbox Room where milk drinks, ice cream bars, and 
several kinds of outstanding cheese, butter and crackers 
were all available through the compliments of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Strong Association Stressed 

Mr. H. T. 
the importance of strong trade associations to represent 
business in the regulatory, educational and governmental 
field. He pointed out that the Indiana Dairy Products 
Association is stronger in membership than ever before, 
simply because individual companies felt the value and 
the need for such a state association to act as a unified 
voice for the Indiana Dairy Products industry. 


Perry, in his president’s address stressed 


“Stand Up for Business” was the subject of a luncheon 
address by Dr. Alfred Haake, Consultant to the General 
Motors Corporation, Chicago. Dr. Earl Butz of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, gave a stirring address in which 
he stressed the importance of individual businesses taking 
part in local, state and national affairs to prevent the 
collapse of.our historical business enterprises. 

Other speakers appearing at general sessions and 
sessions of the Butter, Ice Cream, Milk Products and Milk 
Distributors Divisions included Neal Kelley, National 
Dairy Council, Chicago; Norman Myrick, editor of the 
American Milk Review, New York City; George Neeley, 
National Association of Sanitary Milk Bottle Closure Man- 
ufacturers, Philadelphia; Russell Fifer, American Buttes 
Institute, Chicago; Prof. H. W. Gregory, Purdue Uni 
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versity, Lufayette; David Davis, Borden’s Moores & Ross, 
Columbus, Ohio; E. W. Tiedeman, Office of Price Sta- 
bilization, Washington, D. C.; J. A. Jefford, Liquid Car- 
bonic Corporation, Chicago; Ed Gaumnitz, National 
Cheese Institute, Chicago; Walter D. Hunnicutt, National 
Dairy Products Corporation, New York City, and C. B. A. 
“pill” Bryant, Johnson & Johnson Company, Chicago. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Indiana Dairy Boosters 
Association held during the Convention, Mr. Jack Conaton, 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Indianapolis, was elected 
president of that group for the coming year. W. A. Rob- 
inson, Eskimo Pie Corporation, Indianapolis, was elected 
vice-president and Russ Oberlies, Bessire and Company, 
Indianpolis, was re-elected secretary. In addition to these 
officers nine board members were elected. 


& 
GOOD PRESS FOR CHICAGO MARKET 


The development of the dairy industry in the Chi- 
cago area was the subject of extensive coverage in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune on January 20. 

Outlined in the article, written by Joseph Egelhof of 
the Tribune staff, were the beginnings and growth of such 
firms as the Dean Milk Co.; the Borden Co. of New York; 
National Dairy Products Corp.; Kraft Foods Co.; the 
Bowman Dairy Co.; Sidney Wanzer & Sons; Hunding 
Dairy Co.; Capitol Dairy Co.; Beloit Dairy Co.; Western 
United Dairy Co.; Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc.; the Haw- 
thorne-Melody Farms Dairy; Beatrice Foods Co.; Golden- 
rod Ice Cream Co.; Bresler Ice Cream Co.; the Drexel 
Ice Cream Co.; L. D. Schreiber & Co.; Fox DeLuxe Foods, 
Inc.; Dauber Bros.; and H. C. Christians Co. 


Among individual leaders in the dairy industry whose 
activities figured in the coverage were Samuel E., Stuart 
H., and Howard M. Dean and Park Livingston of the 
Dean Milk Co.; Ludwig D. Schreiber of L. D. Schreiber 
& Co.; Oscar W. Olson of the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change; Fred Nonnamaker of the Associated Milk Dealers, 
Inc.; A. H. Lauterbach of the Pure Milk Association; Dr. 
David B. Peck, D. Cameron Peck, J. A. Bowman, F. H. 
Kullman, Jr., T. J. Kullman, L. E. Metzger, and E. J. 
Larson of Bowman; H. Stanley, Gordon B., and Sidney 
Wanzer III of Sidney Wanzer & Sons; William H., Carl 
W., B.N., and Bahne J. Hunding of Hunding Dairy Co.; 
James L. Kraft, John H. Kraft, Oliver O. Smaha, G. C. 
Pound, and J. C. Loftis of Kraft Foods Co.; George E. 
and Clinton Haskell of Beatrice Foods; Edward L. Olin 
of Goldenrod Ice Cream Co.; William, Henry, David, Fred, 
Charles, and their father, Sam Bresler of Bresler Ice Cream 
Co.; Anthony C. Giovan of Drexel Ice Cream Co.; Joseph 
J. Michael E., Bert E., Peter L., and Robert J. Fox of 
Fox DeLuxe Foods, Inc.; Victor and Lester Dauber of 
Dauber Bros.; and George F. Christians and George F., 
Jr., of H. C. Christians Co. 


The article was part of a series on the development 
of various major industries in Chicago and vicinity. 
e 
SALES RALLY AT PACIFIC MEETING 


The Pacific Dairy & Poultry Association, in conjunc- 
tion with its Annual Convention Program at the Hotel 
del Coronado, Coronado, California, is staging a Sales 
Rally. Mr. T. D. Lewis, Vice-President, Arden Farms Com- 
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“From Top to Bottom — Milk Bottle Perfection” 


E-Z GRIP 


What other short, square container 
can rival the ROUND bottle for 
Length of Life and the TALL package 


for Cream Line? 


E-Z GRIPS are available in 
various Finish Sizes and Styles. 
Ask for a Sample NOW! 








: 
; 
F 





Reg. U. S. 
Patent Office 


For Full Information about the above 
and many other exclusive E-Z GRIP 


Features. Write 


E-Z GRIP BOTTLE CO. 


Houseman Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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We specialize in boxes of Cotton- 
wood — the lightest weight hard- 
wood. Reinforced with galvanized 


strapping and nails. Has stacking 
bottom. Fine in appearance, strong 
and durable, the most economical 


milk case to use. 


*Can be furnished with stainless steel strapping and 
dipped in fungus proof material. 


TREEN BOX COMPANY 


Tiogaand Memphis Sts., Phila., 34, Pa. 
“ACES IN CASES” 


| tO) | SOAS 39 | hn Oke @ 27.0. e— 








0; at 
“ats of supe 


@ Fast Filtering — large 
perforation flow area 

@ Sanitary — glass-smooth 
surfaces easy to clean 


@ Sturdy — seamless solder- 
less construction stands-up 


@ Durable — tri-processed 
for heaviest tinning to 
resist corrosion 

@ Short or Long Handle 
— for 6%” or 7” cotton discs 


Joun Woop Company 
Superior Metalware Division 
509 Front Avenue ® St. Paul 3, Minnesota 
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pany, Los Angeles, Calif., and President, Milk Indust, 
Foundation, will be the keynote speaker on the subjeq 
“The Consumer Demand.” Other subjects to be covered 
at this Sales Rally are: “Modern Refrigeration and Dj 
play,” by J. K. Kaufhold, Sales Manager, Weber Shoy. 
case and Fixture Company, Los Angeles, Calif.; “Th 
Retailers’ Needs,” by Cliff Haskell, General Sales Manage, 
Alpha Beta Food Markets, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Dairy Products Conference will be conducted 
on Monday, March 17, in the beautiful Terrace Room 
Preston Richards, Chief Dairy Branch, USDA, at tha 
time will discuss, “Butter Prices vs. MSNF Prices,” and 
under an information-packed panel of OUR PRODUCTs 
OUT FRONT, Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, Executive Secretar, 
National Cheese Institute, Chicago, Illinois, will deliver 
an address on the subject, “What’s Ahead for Cheese.” 
and John T. Walsh of the Dry Milk Institute will pre. 
sent, “What’s Ahead for MSNF.” 


Walt Hulett, Manager Wilsey-Bennett Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Cleve Sorensen, Manager, National 
Butter Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, will jointly dis. 
cuss the subject, “Special Churning for Patty Cuttings?” 
Richard H. Cronshey, Secretary, Challenge Cream & But- 
ter Association, Los Angeles, Calif., will present, “Quality 
Relative to Sales.” Walter Dixon, Sales Manager, Mara- 
thon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin, will speak on 
“Packing Materials for Cheese.” 


The convention site provides unusual sun-kissed re- 
creational facilities which will be included in the conven- 
tion program—golf, tennis, swimming, deep sea fishing, 
and tours to Old Mexico to view the world’s fastest game, 
Jai Alai. Registrations should be sent in advance to Rune 
F. Goranson, 1304 E. 7th Street, Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


e 
TRI-STATE ORDER ADJUSTMENT 


A “supply-demand” adjustment provision for the Tri 
State (the contiguous portions of the three States of Ken- 
tucky-West Virginia-Ohio) Federal milk marketing order 
was considered at a hearing on January 24 at Gallipolis, 
Ohio. 


The proposal applied to Class I and Class II milk 
uses was submitted by Southeastern Ohio Co-operative 
Dairy Sales Association, a federation of the four co-opera- 
tive associations in the market. The “supply-demand” 
adjustment would be similar to ones in effect in the Cin- 
cinnati and other Ohio Federal milk orders. 


Under this proposal Class I and Class II milk price 
differentials would go up or down automatically as the 
volume of milk going into these two classes varied with 
receipts of milk from producers. An increase in Class | 
and Class II uses in relation to producer receipts would 
automatically be accompanied by an increase in minimum 
Class I and Class II milk price differentials to producers. 
These price differentials would go down as the use be 
came less in relation to receipts. 

In computing the relationship, the volume for the 
second and third months preceding the month for which 
prices being determined, would be used. The January 
“supply-demand” adjustment, for example, would be based 
on utilization and receipts during the preceding October 
and November. 
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TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY FOR KLENZADE 


From one room to two modern plants and forty-four 
branch offices and warehouses, is the achievement that 
Klenzade Products of Beloit, Wisconsin, is now celebrating. 


In 1932, Arthur Louis Shogren began manufacturing 





sodium hypochlorite and sanitation chemicals. A few years 
later he was joined by his brother Claire B. Shogren as 
ales manager. Shortly thereafter the famous “Klenzade 
Fleet” was established which now numbers over 50 trucks 
and semi-trailers serving thousands of square miles of 
territory throughout the heat of the nation. Training 
schools for Klenzade field men were begun. The present 

Klenzade staff of national sales representatives con- 


day 
stitutes one of the largest and most highly trained tech- 


nical commercial groups in sanitation engineering. In 
1936, the Klenzade Annual Educational Seminar was 
founded. Through the years, this important contribution 
to the advancement of sanitation procedures has grown 
into nation-wide prominence. At the 1951 Seminar meet- 
ing held in Pennsylvania, more than 45 nationally known 
bacteriologists, scientists, sanitarians, and public health 
officials were on the program. Over 400 representatives 
from the nation’s leading colleges, universities, dairy plants, 
food processing and food serving industries, governmental 
and municipal health and sanitation bureaus, were pres- 
ent. Production control is maintained by a fully staffed 
plant laboratory. Recently, upon completion of the new 
Klenzade administration building, a research chemical and 
bacteriological laboratory was instituted for field collabora- 








tion and special development work. 
* 
ASK CHANGE IN BOSTON FORMULA 


United Farmers of New England supported the pro- 
posal to substitute an index of per capita disposable in- 
come in New England in place of the index of New Eng- 
land department store sales at a Federal milk hearing in 
Boston the latter part of January. 


The amendment was proposed by 16 New England 
producer co-operative associations following a recommen- 
dation of the Boston Class I milk pricing committee. The 
co-operative re-affirmed its support of the formula which 
prices milk in line with (a) consumer buying power in 
recognition of consumer interest, (b) the economic inter- 
ests of dairy farmers through an index of grain and labor 
costs, and (c) the U. S. wholesale commodity index, re- 
flecting costs to the dairy farmer and the general public 
interest. 





Fred $. Raymond, who represented the co-operative 
at the hearing, referred to the statement by the Class J 
committee that the formula should be re-examined from 
time to time. The co-operative proposed that the com- 
mittee study the weight given to each of the factors in 
the formula immediately to determine the level necessary 
lor a more satisfactory producer price. Any adjustments 
to the price, he said, should be made within the frame- 
work of the present formula to reflect changing conditions 
quickly, and should be effective as early as possible and 
not later than April 1. 





United Farmers is opposed to suspension of any of 
the formula’s normal functions, but supports changes and 
tefinements in the various factors when necessary to pre- 
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REAL FLAVOR! Yes, even the youngsters can 
recognize the difference between a mild, fla- 
vorful and appetizing chocolate milk drink and 
one of either too heavy or too thin consistency. 


If you are not entirely satisfied with the quality 
or flavor of your present product, FORBES, 
with more than 50 years experience in making 
high quality chocolate products, may be able 
to help you produce a tastier chocolate milk 
drink. Ask for a sample and test it yourself. 










IT’S FREE! 









Ju dging , 
Chocolate Milk Ij 


v 


Here’s an informative folder you'll 
want to read. It will help you pro- 
duce a finer quality chocolate drink. 
Use the coupon below for your 
free copy. 


The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


2000 WEST 14th ST. @ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


CS ee eeaneen 
The Benjamin P. Forbes Co. 

| | 

| 2000 West 14th Street, 

| Cleveland 13, Ohio 

| [] Please send us your folder: 

| JUDGING CHOCOLATE MILK 

1 

| Send us a sample of FORBES Chocolate Flavor 

| Powder. 

| C] Sweetened Unsweetened 

Name 

| Company 

: Address 

eee saad a Sie J State..... 











serve the benefits gained by dairy farmers and Consumer, 
which have been proven during the past four years. Rep! 
a : : king he 

United Farmers also presented testimony in Suppor asking 


G E N E RATOR of its proposal for an amendment to classify fat-free mill put 


sold to consumers in less than gallon containers as Class | 
ys" on The petition for this proposal to be included during l. 
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) NO BRICKWORK in the Boston market. ¥ 7 
a A. 
yo 40° ; LARGE STACK The co-operative was represented during the be cannot b 
5 Gy - , ings by Earl N. Gray, president; the members of the di) also be § 
rectors’ committee on government relations and legisla 3 
tion; William F. Sinclair of Johnson, Vt., chairman: Hap ae 
old F. May of Barton, Vt., and Howard L. Pudvah oi| pow 
10 to 500 h.p. Westfield, Vt., and Howard W. Selby, general neal a rl 
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15# to 2004 w.p. * . 
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First welcome for DP’s arriving by the boatload fron) 4 she 
Europe under the recently terminated Displaced Person § PtP! 
program, was a carton of fresh pasteurized milk for th ¢ach © 


, children. During the long Customs inspection, passenger) ice “T 
You Supply Fuel Tank, Gas Vent and Service had to wait inside barriers where food and water wer Mz 
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Builders of Better Boilers Since 1848 
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At first the milk was served directly in the cartons 
with a straw, but workers found to their amusement that 
European kids often do not understand the complicated 


-_ 
mechanics of a straw and had to be taught how to use 


Thread Restorer one. This was impossible from the standpoint of time, 


so paper cold drink cups were substituted. 








Save hundreds of dollars on Piping repair and 


replacement cost! Just slip a Buckingham Thread 7 : 
Restorer over damaged Sanitary Dairy Pipe | cussed 
Threads and back-off. Presto — flats and nicks ASK REHEARING ON DAIRY QUEEN These 
are eliminated . . distorted male threads are 

again usable! The Wisconsin Department of Agriculture has re- I 
One Buckingham Thread Restorer adjusts to all quested the attorney general’s office to make application Use 
pipe diameters from 1” to 3”. No separate ‘ aa . ; > 

enpendve Gla sute are ceded. to the Supreme Court for a rehearing on the Dairy Queen \ 
Write for free folder and name of nearest dealer Case. cago 


On January 8, 1952, the State Supreme Court re- 


Equip 
BUCKINGHAM MANUFACTURING CO., INC. versed a lower court decision banning the sale of what the 





sot ogee ) 
55-57 Travis Street Binghamton, N.Y. department claims is a “studied imitation” of ice cream. delph 
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Replying to requests since the high court reversal 
asking how the department would regulate the sale of 
“low fat frozen desserts,” A. E. Madler, department coun- 
gl, listed the following requirements: 


1. Informative labelling including the coined name, 
list of ingredients and butterfat content. 


2, If the products with fat content between 3.5% 
and 11%, are used in the preparation of beverages, they 
cannot be called “milk shake” or “malted milk” but must 
also be given some coined name. 


> 


3. In stores where frozen dessert is sold with fat 
content between 3.5% and 11% signs must be displayed 
declaring the product is not ice cream. This would apply 
only to stores where no sherbet or ice cream is sold. 

4. Where the frozen dessert containing between 
35% and 11% butterfat is sold at stores where ice cream 
and sherbets are also sold and such product is used in the 
preparation of sodas and sundaes, the customer must in 
each case be informed that the product served is not 
ice cream. 

Madler said other practices may require correction 
after these products have been on the market for some 
time. He added that a public hearing would be then held 
before any proposed regulations are issued. 


* 
PENN STATE SHORT COURSE 


The 6lst Annual Ice Cream Short Course was held 
at the Pennsylvania State College, January 14 to 26, and 
was concluded with a one-day conference attended by 
150 men from the industry. Forty-one students who came 
from nine states and two foreign countries were in attend- 
ance. A previous course was given December 10 to 15, 
1951 for members of the supply industry, which was 


attended by 28. 


The entire two weeks were devoted to lectures and 
laboratories in making and freezing ice cream, sherbets, 
and ices. As in the past, considerable time was spent in 
learning how to calculate mixes. 





At the conference on January 25, six speakers dis- 
cussed problems of importance to the ice cream industry. 
These speakers and their subjects were as follows: 


Dr. F. F. Fleischman, Corning Glass Works—“The 
Use of Pyrex Glass in the Ice Cream and Milk Industry.” 
Mr. Charles Weinreich, Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill—“Developments and Problems in Ice Cream 
Equipment.” 
Mr. Ray O. Tardiff, Breyer Ice Cream Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—“Problems in Ice Cream Production.” 
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GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS 
EXTRA HELPINGS of HEALTH— 


With General Mills 
Vitamin Concentrates 


For real confidence in your milk fortification switch to the 
General Mills line of dependable vitamin concentrates. 
With General Mills’ line you can offer a valid health appeal 
to every segment of your market—growing children, 
nursing or expectant mothers, people on low-fat diets and, 
broadest segment of all, the entire family. Don't neglect 
any of your market—fortify your entire sales program with 
General Mills Vitamin Concentrates! 


ARPI VITAMIN D. Made especially for milk. Tasteless, 


odorless,—evaporated milk carrier is made from grade A 
milk—nothing foreign to milk is added. Gives you uniform 


potency, extreme blandness, high stability. It’s quick, easy 
and inexpensive to incorporate and process. One quart of 
ARPI Vitamin D fortified milk supplies recommended 
daily intake. 
DANDA. This concentrate allows you to keep weight- 
conscious customers on your delivery list—at high profits 
for you. Danda fortifies skim (low-fat) milk with recom- 
mended amounts of essential Vitamins D and A. Vitamin 
D and purified, distilled Vitamin A are incorporated in 
evaporated milk, packed into convenient cans, sealed and 
sterilized. Simply add to milk before pasteurization. 
General Mills offers a complete line of selling aids. 
Available to you are sales helps such as bottle collars, 
folders, posters, newspaper advertisements, etc. These 
materials, tailored to your needs by General Mills, an 
experienced advertiser, are yours at far below the price it 
would cost you to produce them, 


General Mills, Ine. 
Checial Commodities Division 


For Further Information, Use Coupon Below 


General Mills, Inc., Special Commodities Division 
Dept. C, 80 Broad St., New York 4, New York 


Please send me free folder and price lists on General Mills’ Vitamin 
Concentrates. 


Name 





Address__ 





oo. 
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Mr. George Anderson, King Co., Owatoona, Minp_ 
for the bottled “Recent Developments in Hardening Rooms.” Acct 
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beverage Industry Mr. Vincent M. Rabuffo, Editor, “Ice Cream Trad, In t 
Journal,” New York City—“Modern Trends in Ice Cregp 
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At the banquet held on the same evening and spon- lants W 
‘ oe . ants 
sored by the Serum Solids Club, Mr. Robert H. North a pla 
: ee z . ne pli 
of the International Association of Ice Cream Manufae. ~ 


, . . year. 
oe turers at Washington, D. C., spoke on problems facing the 
atta CE ice cream industry. Scholarship awards presented at the 


banquet were a silver cup donated by Breyer’s Ice Cream DIVI 


8 . V é RAG é C 0 0 L é & $ Co. of Philadelphia, and four $50.00 Government bonds AD 
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donated by Mr. M. B. Weisl, New York. Mr. Ed McCoy. | cleaning 








x << cs ¥ QuiKOLD ines mak of the S. H. Mahoney Extract Co. was the toast. package 
ell aa > have helped sell master. food inc 
many millions of dol- The award winners are as follows: Roy D. Finley § P0™!% 
lars worth of bottled Pet Milk Co., Greenville, Illinois; Emmett J. Roach, Platts. Decemt 
A beverages over the burg Dairy Co., Plattsburg, N. Y.; Richard L. Grow. SP 
Sy past 25 years! Cloverleaf Dairy, Pottstown, Pa.; Geo. A. Edmunds, Jr, § film co 
Z They will help sell J. H. Hobson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. new ge 
Zi a er" products eae ae The officers of the “40 and 1 Group” of the Serum pone 

Ln and build profits for Solids Club were: President, Emmett J. Roach, Plattsburg 

Z you too! 


Dairy Co., Plattsburg, New York; vice-president, Carlos 
Model 1400-WD-2 ELECTRIC Rivera, Department of Agriculture, Puerto Rico; secre- 
tary, E. Meredith Walker, Walker Creamery Prod. Co., 


: Warren, Pa.; treasurer, Wallace Vogt, Vogt’s Ice C 
Ss. & S. PRODUCTS, I NC. i kon ae allace Vog ogts Ice Cream 
eae © Fae -1 © D Gam nO Or * LIMA, OHIO , 
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| | SHORT COURSE AT UTAH OPENS 
SA VE Fuel, Water and Time s : ee — for vg cae . tah 
—— Manufacturers Short Course and Products Show whic 
—Do Better Rinsing | opens Monday, March 17, 1952, at the Utah State Agri- 
WITH THE NEOPRENE COATED brag ose sai ~ ee 
cultural College Dairy Industry Department, was an- 
SHUT-OFF VALVE nounced recently by A. J. Morris, Professor of Dairy Man- 
“Delivers the right kind of stream” hcg ufacturing. The Short Course is sponsored by the College 
or . a . . 
Extension Service to help manufacturers improve the A 
quality of Utah dairy products and the operations in the form 
dairy plants. the D 
; shes ; a agers 
Dairy specialists of national renown will participate the . 
as members of the Short Course Faculty. Besides the dis- Diver 
cussions, there will be demonstrations, clinics, and judging ) 
contests. . 
: we P Morris for # cludit 
Anyone interested, write Professor Morris for the penal 
Projects powerful yet | program. 
not dazzling light 
wherever needed. we feren 
Clamp Base - Portable lined 
Neoprene Coated 
With Blade Nozzle for Close-up Rinsing Safe INSPECTORS HAVE BIG YEAR closir 
Wisconsin’s Dairy Plant inspectors in 1951 had one Comp 
| For best results use long-lived V2 Special Lightwight Hose | of their busiest years according to a summary of their 
equipped with Whip-End and Special Coupling with the Shut-Off ne ae ee < aa ; : —_ . snartment of 
| Valve. A controlled Pressure Water Station is generally advisobie. activities just completed by the Wisconsin Departmen { dled 
Agriculture. food 
Write for detailed information about these and ae / Wi 
the other efficient, money-saving cleaning devices A total of 4,463 inspection calls were made on Wis- 
consin’s 2,055 dairy plants during the twelve months of a 
SPECIALIZED ENGINEERING SERVICE 1951, and 16,911,425 pounds of milk were checked for ae 
P. O. Box 816, Church St. Station sediment. 
U. 6. Post Cities, NEW VORK, 0. V. To maintain high quality in the state's milk pro- Com 
| Specially Designed Quality Equipment for Economy and Reliability duction the dairy inspection staff checked 335,601 milk Com 
- a f a. i aa - 922 QaC “11, ans. 
samples for quality and examined 238,859 milk cans ome 
: 
i Milk Review 
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According to the report, inspectors visited 7,572 
farms to check on milk production facilities. 

In the enforcement phase of the inspection work, 
seventy court actions were instituted with sixty-two of 
these successfully completed. 

Fifty-nine conferences were held with producers and 


plant operators on milk quality problems. 

The report further disclosed that eighteen new dairy 
plants were constructed and put in operation and forty- 
nine plants were completely remodeled during the past 
year. 


o 
DIVERSEY INTRODUCES NEW PRODUCTS 


A new bottle washing compound, a new general 
cleaning compound for food processing plants and a new 
packaged cleaner for milk producers were introduced to 
food industries sales representatives of The Diversey Cor- 
poration, Chicago, at its 19th annual sales conference in 
December. 

SPEC-TAK, scale and 
flm control, is the new bottle washing compound. The 
new general cleaner is DITRAN, and the new packaged 
cleaner for dairy farmers, PEPTEX. 


with revolutionary “built-in” 





As in previous years, the annual conference took the 
form of a comprehensive sales and technical review for 
the D-Men of Diversey—division managers, district man- 


agers and field service engineers. Emphasis throughout 
the general sessions was on new and better ways to serve 
Diversey customers in the various food industries. 

Three hundred D-Men attended the conference, in- 
cluding the entire sales organization of the Diversey Cor- 
poration (Canada) Limited. 

Diversey’s Chairman H. W. Kochs opened the con- 
ference with a review of the sales year completed and out- 
lined sales objectives for 1952. He also presented the 
closing address. L. Shere is president of The Diversey 
Corporation. 

W. E. Noyes, vice-president in charge of sales, han- 
dled arrangements for the conference and presided at all 
food industries sessions. 

Besides management, sales, and technical executives 
who addressed D-Men, three outside speakers presented 
specialized aspects of selling. 

They were Dr. H. D. Sharer of United States Rubber 
Company, R. H. Threlfall of Great West Life Assurance 
Company, Minneapolis, and Edward McFaul, Chicago, 
personnel and sales management expert. 
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among which P TY Line 
equipment is produced. | adgl conscien- 
tious American workmen still build 
“quality clear through.” 


Bacillus putrid 
milk —an un- 
pleasant custom- 
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The Mono-Unit in 
weighing position. A 
simple shift of hand 
lever to the left dumps 
contents, which are im- 
mediately handled by 
high-speed motor driven 
pump. 


A LITTLE 


E call it “The Mono- 

Unit’’ because, single-handed, 
it does the work of both weigh can 
and receiving vat. Requires very 
little floor space. Saves the time of 
cleaning the extra vat not required. 
Speeds up receiving room operations; 
and the price is far below that of any 
comparable equipment. 
Works equally well in small plants, 
or in those handling two grades of 
milk or cream. Simple to operate, sani- 
tary, easily cleaned, efficient, accurate 
and economical 





PURITY Standard 
‘eigh Can in position 


over PURITY Receiv- 


ing Vat. Built to fit 
your plant—any dump- 
ing position. 


Complete with high grade scale, pump and 
motor, and rigid frame. Write for handsome 
new bulletin with complete details. 


PURITY 
Manufacturing Compaty, Ine 


MILK HANDLING MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
Oukes C Bur rT. Tne 4 Soli 


CATTARAUGUS, N. Y., 
ESI 
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OPS Has First Birthday 


HE General Ceiling Price Regu- 
‘Fame has just had its first birth- 

day, and according to Price 
Stabilizer Michael V. DiSalle the cost 
of living during the past year has been 
held to “a very moderate increase.” 
In the ten month period from Feb. 15 
to Dec. 15, 1951 the cost of living 
rose 2.9 per cent. 


Consumer Price Index in 1950 re- 
corded a 10 per cent increase in the 
cost of living, and Mr. DiSalle points 
to the slight increase under controls 
as the real proof of whether or not 
price stabilization is necessary. 

Mr. DiSalle attributes the relatively 
small increase to the rising cost of 
food and higher prices paid for mis- 
cellaneous goods and services. Foods 
can't be controlled when they are 
selling below parity at the farm level, 
he pointed out—and most foods are 
still well below parity. 


And there’s not much chance of 
other decontrols at present says the 
Price Stabilizer, despite the clamor 
for removal of controls from “soft 
items.” He believes that “premature 
or unwarranted action could do much 
harm,” since controls once removed 
“cannot easily, and should not hastily 
be reimposed.” 


Second Quarter Allocations 

The National Production Author- 
ity’s announcement of second quarter 
allocations early in January had very 
little effect on the dairy industry. Al- 
though many other lines of industry 
were greatly affected by the severe 
cuts in materials allotted to them, 
the food-producing industry including 
the dairy industry were virtually un- 
scathed. 


If you're thinking of new building 
materials, there’s a chance you will 
not get all you would bargain for— 
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this branch of industrial life has been 
hardest hit. With the increased de- 
fense requirements for _ structural 
steel other industries have necessarily 
had to take what was left; however 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
claimant agency charged with allo- 
cating materials for food and agri- 
cultural construction purposes will not 
be allocating materials for new con- 
struction this coming quarter—only 
projects needed for the maintenance 
of existing structures will be approved 
—a very small amount has _ been 
allotted for materials for on-farm con- 
struction. 


The brightest note for the dairy 
industry is the decontrolling of non- 
nickel-bearing stainless steel. This is 
the chrome variety of stainless steel. 
Under the order issued in late Janu- 
ary (Jan. 28), consumers of this mate- 
rial are no longer required to obtain 
a CMP-4B ticket to buy the metal. 


Production of the metal, however, 
continues to be under the control of 
the melt schedule order which regu- 
lates mill production of all alloy steels 
and the steel basic order which regu- 
lates steel production by directives. 
Furthermore there’s still a 45-day in- 
ventory limitation in effect for stain- 
less steel. 


Only reason for keeping stainless 
steel under these schedule controls 
is to enable the NPA to keep vigilant 
in the matter of supply and demand. 


+ 
Aluminum Restrictions. 


LTHOUGH the NPA reduced 
A the use of aluminum closures 

for many packaging and bottl- 
ing purposes shortly after mid-Janu- 
ary, the Dairy Industry was not hurt 
by the measure. 


Quota reductions were from 65 to 
35 per cent on the use of a number 


of products but did not have a» 
effect on packers of fluid mj 
However, it did redefine packers yj 
fluid milk products as “those reg. 
larly using packaging closures mag, 





of aluminum during the calendy 


quarter that ended Dec. 31, 195)” | 
Other aluminum orders wer, 
amended during January but the | 


dairy industry will have no need tp 
be concerned. 
3s 
Tax Bulletin for Small Business 


All types of Federal, state and local 
tax information regarding tax laws 
is now available to small business 
firms in a bulletin issued recently by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
entitled “Basic Tax Information for 
Small Business.” 


Included are such bits of informa- 
tion as Federal income taxes of busi- 
ness owners as individuals and cor- 
porations; withholding of taxes from 
employees’ wages; important changes 
in Social Security Act effective during 
1951; Federal excess profits and 
many other types of taxes, and Fed- 
eral license fees. 

State taxes, including property, 
sales and use taxes are included to- 
gether with unemployment compen- 
sation and income taxes. And the 
copies are available free of charge 
upon request at any Commerce field 
office or by writing directly to the 
Division of Printing Service to the 
Washington office of the Department 
of Commerce. 


2 
Agriculture Department Reports 


LTHOUGH the prices of milk 
A sold to plants and _ dealers 

marked a less than seasonal de- 
cline, the increase in prices received 
by the dairy farmers for their butter- 
fat in cream more than offset the 
lower milk prices. It brought the 
dairy products price index from 314 
on December 15 to 316 in mid-Janu- 
The seasonally adjusted index 
rose four per cent during the month, 
while the unadjusted index was 10 
per cent higher than a year earlier. 


ary. 


Butterfat in cream rose 4.2 cents 
per pound, averaging 79.9 cents Jan. 
15 compared with 70.2 cents in 1951. 
Wholesale milk prices per hundred- 
weight during January averaged ap- 
proximately $5.16; retail price per 
quart during the month was 20.5 
cents when the dairy farmer sold di- 
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rectly to the consumer. Rhode Island 
had the highest price for milk sold 
at wholesale with $6.47 per hundred- 
weight and Minnesota was low with 
$3.64. Retail prices were highest in 
New Jersey—22.9 cents per quart and 
a low of 17.2 cents was had in North 
Dakota. 

Feed prices continued to rise dur- 
ing the month of January ranging 
from $4.43 per cwt. for mixed dairy 
feed, under 29 per cent protein to 
$5.32 per cwt for mixed feed over 
29 per cent protein. Montana and 
Idaho were selling this feed at the 
highest prices of $6.00 per cwt. and 
New York low with $5.00 per cwt. for 
mixed dairy feed. 

During the last week in January, 
the feed markets strengthened and 
prices of most feedstuff items not al- 
ready at the ceiling advanced slightly. 
Because of a scarcity of high protein 
feeds, tankage and meat scraps prices 
also advanced an average of $2.00 
per ton. 

e 
Canada’s Dairy Industry 

Dairying, one of Canada’s top in- 
dustries contributes more than 15 per 
cent to the farmer’s annual cash in- 
come. And while the family-size 
dairy farm has been the backbone of 
Canada’s dairy there’s a 
new trend noted recently. With the 
drifting of labor from farm to city, 
the larger, commercialized, fully 
mechanized dairy farms are becoming 
increasingly more common. 


* 

Germans Drink More Milk 

ECAUSE of the serious shortage 

of animal protein in the daily 

diet of most Germans, they are 
being encouraged to drink more milk 
to overcome the deficiency. Resi- 
dents in the Frankfurt area now get 
additional supplies of milk from the 
Marshall Plan financed community 
dairy that opened in December. The 
community dairy is part of a series 
of pilot demonstration projects which 
show how milk consumption can be 
increased by making quality improve- 
ments. 


industry, 


The Frankfurt Community Dairy is 
considered the finest and most mod- 
em in Western Europe and is cur- 
recently producing between 120,000 
and 150,000 quarts of milk daily— 
expected expansion will bring it to 
its full capacity of 400,000 quarts 
per day. 
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Marshall Plan counterpart funds 
amounting to $500,000 have been 
loaned to this project to aid in the 
cost of construction which totaled 
approximately $1 million. 


Six Major Milk Distributors Charged 
With Violating Anti-trust Laws 
The Justice Department announced 

the return of an indictment by the 

Federal Grand Jury in St. Paul, Minn. 

charging six major milk distributors 

in Minneapolis, four officials of these 
their trade association, 


dairies, and 





the Milk Drivers and Employees’ 


Union with anti-trust violations. 
Charges made were that for over 
five years the defendants have con- 
spired to fix and establish uniform 
and non-competitive prices for milk 
and cream sold to all customers in 
that area. More than 90 per cent of 
the total annual volume of $18,000,- 
000 worth of milk and cream is sold 
by these distributors in that area. 


They were also charged with: mak- 
ing agreements with stores and inde- 
(Please Turn to Page 85) 





IT TAKES THE BEST TO MAKE THE BEST 


CHOCOLATE SYRUP 


CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS CO. 
415 West Scott Street 
Chicago 10 


741 Kohler Street 
Los Angeles 20 





For over 28 years, Stillicious has been one of 
the consistently best products in the industry. In 
today’s super-competitive market, alert dairies 
who want the sustained customer appeal of uni- 
form quality and superbly balanced flavor, are 
looking to Stillicious as never before. 
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Heavy Oratorical Artillery 
Unlimbered at North 


Carolina Meeting 


Butter Scandal Seen, Disaster Forecast, Federal Government Cas- 
tigated, Cows Praised, as Tarheel Dairymen Get Full Treatment 


FTER A SLAM 
sion of 


BANG ss ses- 
oratorical fireworks, 

first class entertainment, top 
drawer eating, and a square dance 
session thrown in for good measure, 
most North Carolina milk dealers are 
about as limp as a tobacco leaf in 
foggy weather. Starting off with 
“Russ” Fifer’s haymaker warning that 
“a butter scandal that would dwarf 
the government’s recent potato scandal 
is in the making if the discretionary 
powers of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to ban importations of fats and oils 
are repealed, and ending with a 
charming character analysis of our 
friend, the cow, the convention was 
a main-line deal all the way. 


R. F. Shaw, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Farm 
Bureau gave the back of his hand to 
high prices as a reason for poor milk 
sales. He declared that it is possible 
to sell 25 to 30 per cent more milk 
than is now being sold. He called for 
an intensified industry-wide advertis- 
ing program. The billboard advertis- 
ing already sponsored by the North 
Carolina Association drew his praise. 


The sad state of the Union was 
laid bare by Dr. George S. Benson, 
president of Harding College, Searcy, 
Arkansas. Dr. Benson deplored the 
present state of public morality and 
said, “the answer to the problem of 
America must be supplied and the 
action taken in the communities—not 
in Washington. America is living in 
fool’s paradise,” Dr. Benson declared, 
nailing his colors to the mast and 
lashing down the wheel. 
was considerable. 


The storm 


Quality, a price differential in favor 
of the stores, and paper containers 
in both quarts and half gallons were 
described as merchandising musts 
by E. L. Homan of the Kroger Com- 
pany. With reference to ice cream 
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merchandising, Mr. Homan 


five fundamentals. 


named 
Quality, proper 
type cabinets, location of cabinets, 
delivery and_ service, point-of-sale 
promotional material were the keys, 
he said. 


Will A. Borden Cheese 
Company was as full of bovine sta- 
tistics as a bucket of milk. The cow, 
he said, grazes 7% hours each day, 
devours from 70 to 80 bites of grass 
per minute, drinks water ten times 
daily, lies down 12 hours and stands 


Foster, 


up 12 hours, produces 35 pounds of 
saliva a day, chews 500 cuds, and at 
milking time, requires 360 squirts to 
the quart. 

Sales leadership was discussed by 
Fen K. Doscher, Lily Tulip Cup Cor- 
poration. Mr. Doscher said a good 





manager must observe five dynam 
of human relations: practice self gj 
cipline—never use sarcasm of destnic. 
tive criticism; decision; give credii 
where it is earned; do not get Upset 
easily; and maintain own enthusias, 


In the closing session, Associat 


10r 


officers and directors were elected ; 





serve during the coming vear. The 
are: president, John B. Webb. Ir 
Carolina Dairy Products, Greenyjlj, 
vice-presidents, F. M. Woody, Bil 
more Dairy Farms, Asheville; Ray F 
Woods, Clover Brand Dairies. Hig) 
Point; and R. B. Davenport, Long 
Meadow Farms, Durham. J. Lloy 
Langdon, Raleigh, is secretary. 


Davenport was also re-elected treas 
urer of the Association and Langdon 
executive vice-president. 

The directors are: R. E. Tucker 
Southern Dairies, Charlotte: L, 4 
Wolfe, Sunrise Dairy, Gastonia; J. D 
Kilgore, Pine State Creamery, Ral 
eigh; A. S. Browning, Jr., Kalmia 
Dairy, Hendersonville; E. L. Whit 
White Ice Cream and Milk Co., Wil 
mington; W. R. Comfort, Borde 
Company, High Point; R. L. Burrage 
Jr., Cabarrus Creamery Co., Concord 
George S. Coble Dairy Products, Lex- 
ington; and O. L. Cole, Pet Dain 
Products, 
elected president and _ vice-presidents 
are also members of the board. 





Officers of the North Carolina Dairy Products Association are, front row left to right, 
Ray E. Woods, F. M. Woody, John B. Webb, J. Lloyd Langdon. Back row, R. E. Tucker, 
L. A. Wolfe, J. D. Kilgore, A. S$. Browning, E. L. White, W. R. Comfort, R. L. Burrage. 
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Greensboro. The newly | 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 

(Continued from Page 50) 
sible, it is extremely probable that 
within the near future solids not fat 
will assume their proper role in the 
pricing of milk. Once we cease to 
buy milk on a butterfat basis alone 
the value of solids not fat will in- 





gree in home economics from Simmons 
College, Boston. 

Her experience in home economics 
includes work as a dietitian in a 
school, with a utility company, and 
with the American Red Cross. She 
also has served as a school lunchroom 
manager in a public school system. 


men’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Rochester, Producer; and Treas- 
urer; James Bell, Manager, Blue Boy 
Dairy, Inc., Rochester, Distributor. 


Other members of the Board of Di- 
rectors Distributors — Edward 
Millar, Manager, Hudson Dairy, Inc., 
Rochester; Harold P. Garnham, Own- 


are: 


elected | 
ear. The 
Webb, Jr 
Greenvill 







































crease. A nation accustomed to low 
priced solids not fat will suddenly be- 
asked to pay Suite a 
situation must be avoided. 


er, Garnham Dairy, Webster; Ben- 
P. Masseth, Masseth 
Dairy, Rochester, and Leo Maciejew- 


Officers of the Dairy Council of 
Rochester Area, Inc., in addition to 


President DeStephano, owner of the 


jamin Owner, 


its fair value. 











ody, Bilt Bonny Brook Dairy, Rochester, are: ski, Owner, Crystal Dairy, Rochester. 

le; Ray F Low fat milk, milk with a high Vice-President. Oscar G. Smith, Li- Producers—Sidney Lookup, Marion; 

ries, Hig solids not fat content we believe has vonia, N. Y., Producer; Secretary, C. Ernest Strobeck, Macedon; Herbert 

ort, ten an excellent future in the fluid milk G. Gaylord, Division Manager, Dairy- H. Knop, Lima, and Fred H. Snyder. 
1. Llow business. That future should be safe- : —_—— ——$—$_$_$_—__— ~ 

tary. guarded by developing a market P 


based on nutritional facts and not on | 
a food faddist band wagon. A good ' 
food, a tasty food, a nourishing food. 
those are the attributes that must be 


cted treas 


Langdon 


the SHARPLES SUPER CLARIFIER 









t. Tucker emphasized. Medicine is the province 

te; L. A of the physician not of the milk proc- 

onia; J. D essor. had every Keasen 

nery, Ral. ® ee a 
Kalmia MID-WEST BOTTLE CAP ‘ . 

L. White Mid-West Bottle Cap Co. an i {0 DIVE yOu all-around satistaction 

Co., Wil nounces that Franklyn Swift will i. 

, Border now serve the Illinois, Wisconsin, ee ee ee ' 

5 Burrage and Upper Michigan territory as 9 Sieiek diedieds beatae Oe i yee 

Concord sales representative. These states ; oud a 

lucts, Lex were formerly covered by Charlie Te ena pe ee One 


Pet Dairy 


Countryman. 
he newly | 


For the past two years Mr. Swift oe ee 
has been servicing Mid-West milk 
bottle hooding equipment in most of 
the states the Mississippi. 
Occasionally he serviced units in his 
present territory also. This field ex- 
perience makes him well suited to 
cope with dairy plant and sales prob- ical 
lems. He will work out of the Mid- a 
West home office in Belvidere, Il. 


ROCHESTER GETS DAIRY COUNCIL 

Establishment of the Dairy Coun- 
cil of Rochester Area, Inc., to stimu- 
late consumption of fluid milk in 
Rochester, N. Y., and vicinity, was 
announced recently by Ralph De- 
Stephano, this 


presidents 


ard. 


e Simple 6-part bowl... permanently balanced 


west of ; 
e@ Trouble-free gearless motor drive 


@ Easily cleaned, rounded contours; self-draining 
top; grease packed ball bearings throughout 


Judge the Sharples Super Clarifier on 
construction, on its time and labor sav- 
ing features, on the quality of the low 
cell count milk it delivers. Consider it 
as a milk plant owner or as a machine 
operator. The opinion in hundreds of 
dairy plants throughout the country: 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE SHARPLES 


Seld & Serviced 
by Reliable 
Dealers 





president of new rcs SUPER CLARIFIER FOR PRODUC- 
organization. a TION OF A TOP QUALITY CLARI- —— 
The Dairy Council of Rochester 4 weg pnp hoy dest crt 
' COST— it will pay you to investigate. 
Area, Inc., makes the seventh Dairy age 
Council established in the Empire ‘ i 


State and the 59th affiliated unit of 
the National Dairy Council. 

Miss Virginia Ritter, home eco- 
nomist, has been selected as execu- 
tive director of this new Dairy Coun- 
cil, Mr. DeStephano announced. A 


& ; Available in 2 capacities: 
AM-12—4000 lbs. per hour. 
AM-14—7500 lbs. per hour. 






SHARPLES 


THE SHARPLES CORPORATION] ficapsuria a0. pan 











to right, ; i 

Tier, native of Chicopee, Mass., Miss Ritter 

Burrage. received the Bachelor of Science de- Re, a Seleiet ak i ssid 
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Most Milk Truck Accidents Occur 
When Vehicle Is Backing Up 


Safety Study Shows 28 Per Cent of Mishaps Result When 
Truck Is in Reverse—Improper Signals Cause 15 Per Cent 


ORE accidents involving milk 

trucks and other commercial 

vehicles used in the dairy in- 
dustry result from backing up—the 
wrong way—than from any other 
cause. 

This comes from a study by the 
safety engineering department of the 
Kemper insurance group in which 
more than 1,000 fatal, non-fatal and 
property damage accidents involving 
dairy drivers were analyzed. 

The study shows that the appar- 
ently simple task of operating in re- 
verse actually resulted in 28 per cent 
of all the accidents. In other words, 
at least one of every four dairy 
driver accidents was caused by im- 
proper backing. 

Failure to give the proper signal, 
ranked as the second major accident 
producer, accounted for 15 per cent 


of all mishaps, while speeding or 
driving too fast for conditions ranked 
third with 12 per cent. 

W. Dean Keefer, director of safety 
for Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, a member of the Kemper 
group, said that money spent to re- 
pair smashed grills, fenders, head- 
lights and other damage to fronts 
and rears combined to rank improper 
backing also as the most expensive 
cause of accidents—19 per cent of the 
dollar outlay for accidents. 

Accidents caused by driving at 
unsafe speeds cost 14 per cent of 
the total expenditures as did accidents 
that were blamed on inattention and 
carelessness. 

Following too close ranked fourth 
on the expense side of the ledger, 
accounting for 13 per cent of the 
dollar outlay. 


EVERYTHING 


FOR SAFE MILK HANDLING 


brow Cow te Creamery | 












Every Dairyman knows that modern, sanitary 

methods of milk handling enable him to get top prices for 
his product. That’s why so many milk producers use Atlantic 
Dairy Metalware... to safeguard their product and their 
profits. And don’t forget that Atlantic makes the 

most complete line of seamless dairy metalware available 
today. In it, you’ll find just the type of equipment 

you need. Write today for descriptive literature. 


Other items in the Atlantic Line include: 


MILK STIRRERS * MILK SETTER CANS 
MILKING STOOLS AND MILK DIPPERS. 


MILK KETTLES + 





THE ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. 





ATLANTIC 


METALWARE 
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SOLDERLESS, SEAMLESS 
TINNED MILK STRAINERS 


Types available for use 
with either cotton discs or 
flannel squares. Designed 
for quick, easy loading. 
Smooth, heavy coating 

of pure straits tin 
provides a sanitary 
easy-to-clean surface. 





Keefer listed the causes of accidents 
to commercial vehicles in the dain 
industry and their relative cost 4s 
follows: 


Per Cent Per Cen) 


Cause of Accidents of Cog 
Improper backing 2 19 
Failure to give proper signal 15 5 
Unsafe speed 12 14 
Following too close 8 13 
Inattention-carelessness 7 14 
Defective vehicle 7 8 
Improperly parked 6 4 
Violating right of way 5 - 
Driving wrong side of center 

line 3 4 
Improper passing 3 5 
Failure to observe traffic 

signal 1 2 
All other causes 5 é 

Total 100 100 


Keefer said the most surprising 
results of the analysis were the find- 
ings pertaining to improper backing, 

“The most important thing to re- 
member accidents, 
however, is not the frequency with 
which they occur nor the cost, but 
the fact that they can be eliminated 
by using a little common sense and 
care,” Keefer stated. 


about — backing 


He gave the following suggestions 
to eliminate backing mishaps: 


1. Plan the route to avoid backing 
whenever possible. 


2. If you must back up, make a 


personal check of the rear of your 


SEAMLESS TINNED 
DAIRY PAILS 


Rugged, seamless con- 
struction and heavily tinned 
for hard wear, long life. 
Free of bacteria collecting 
crevices—easy to clean. 

10 to 20 quart capacity 
models, Available in 

open and hooded types. 





SEAMLESS, MILK 
SHIPPING CANS 


Rugged, seamless con- 
struction with heavy 
breast and bottom hoops 
for long life. Monarch 
stamped steel handles. 
Either umbrella or plug 
type covers. Heavily — 
coated with pure straits 
tin for easy cleaning, 
long wear. 
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vehicle to see what is behind and 
how much operating room you have. 


3 Do not rely on the rear view 
mirror. It gives only a partial view 
of what is behind. 

4, If you are stopped on a cross- 
walk by a traffic light, stay put. 
Pedestrians may be walking behind 
you. 

5. Use a driveway or drive around 
the block rather than turn around in 
the middle of a street. 


6. When parking, look for a space 
that will eliminate the necessity of 
backing to get out. 

- 
LET'S TALK ACCOUNTING 


(Continued from Page 58) 
determined amount, usually a percent- 
age of charge sales, based on past 
experience, is added to a reserve. 
The addition in each year is claimed 
as a bad debt deduction for that year. 
When a debt is written off, it is 
written off against the reserve. As 
long as reserve additions stay in line 
and are reasonable under the circum- 
stances, little question can arise. If 
you are now using the charge-off 
method, you you must get permission from 


| Cut Case Costs with 


BARKER “NuNESTyle” 


"The Case Of Perfection" 
your handling and delivery costs. 
rugged, crash-proof, virtually indestructible. 
eliminates clipped wire ends; no sharp edges to scratch or mar 
paraffin; added strength. And star of them all: Barker 
Self-Stacking Bottom . . 


HEAVY-DUTY 
STEEL- WELDED 


* PAPER x 
BOTTLE ae : 






Internal Revenue to change over to 
the reserve method, but it’s worth the 
trouble. 


These notes, of course, do not pre- 
tend to cover even a small part of the 
tax problem. They do, however, cover 
some of the readily overlooked pitfalls 
a relatively small dealer can fall into. 
To repeat a final “must,” make sure 
your books clearly reflect what you do. 


NELSON HEADS CHICAGO DAIRY 
MIXERS 

At a recent meeting of the Chicago 
Dairy Mixers the following officers 
were elected: Robert Nelson, R. A. 
Johnston Chocolate Co., president; 
lst vice-president—William B. Ross- 
kam, David Michael Company; 2nd 
vice-president—Stark N. Humphreys, 
Northwest Cone Company; re-elected 
secretary—J. A. Jefford, Liquid Car- 
bonic Company; treasurer, C. J. 
Beringer, H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc. 


Earle Forster, past president of the 
Chicago Dairy Mixers has been trans- 
ferred to the Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
office of the Cherry-Burrell Corpora- 
tion. We would like to wish him the 
best of good luck. 


quickly. Slides smoothly into stacking position; stacks higher. Mod- 
ernize YOUR sla with Barker. 
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Self-Stacking Bottom 


. with many plus-features that reduce 
All steel-welded construction... 
Barker “hairpin turn” 


“NuNESTyle" 
. a heavy solid round bar that “nests” easily, 


.. today's best buy in all-steel cases. 


SOLID 
WELDED 
STEEL 


Pat. No. 2,512,517 


atid WITH STACKING EARS 


ARKER 


FRS. OF WIRE CASES 





NEW YORK DAIRY ON TV 

In a move designed to broaden dis- 
tribution in the Metropolitan New 
York area, the Weissglass dairies 
have initiated a new advertising cam- 
paign on Gold Seal brand milk prod- 
ucts and ice cream via television, it 
was announced by Joseph Weissglass, 
president of the Weissglass Gold Seal 
Dairy Corporation of New York. 


which marks the 
company’s first venture into television, 


The program, 


comprise a half hour on Saturday eve- 
ning of “Six Gun Playhouse,” a pop- 
ular Western film series on WPIX 
(Channel 11). A “live” studio audi- 
ence of children adds festive color to 
the program. Guy Le Bow, well 
known New York announcer, acts as 
M.C. during the intermissions. 


The entire line of Gold Seal Milk 
products is being promoted on the 
new program. A broad program of 
new merchandising is being under- 
taken to support the TV show. Color- 
ful streamers, specially designed milk 
collars, bills, packages, and envelope 
stickers will keep reminding customers 
to tune in. 

The entire campaign is rs ing pre 
pared through the Zlowe 


Company 






















NO. 120— 20 OT. CASE 


Equip 1 Cruck 
and You'll 
Equip All 





BARKER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Manvfacturers Of All-Steel Cases 
Seventh Street 


Keosauqua, lowa 


NN A 
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OHIO DPA HONORS 


“Bill” Bryant 


Sees Fourfold Increase 


PRODUCERS 


in Bulk Handling 


During Next 12 Months—Wayne Babcock, Toledo, New Prexey 


By BILL ARTHURS 


HE GRAND BALLROOM of the Deshler Wallack 

rang with applause and cheers at the opening lunch- 

eon of the 35th Annual Convention of the Ohio Dairy 
Products Association as eight veterans of producing and 
hauling milk to Ohio dairies received special recognition 
from the ODPA for their many years of service to the 
industry. Altogether, more than 370 years of activity were 
combined in the service records of the four old producers 
and four veteran haulers. 


Special recognition was given to C. E. Obrock of 
Cleveland, Ohio’s oldest active milk distributor. Obrock 
had the honor of presenting the awards to the eight vet- 
erans: engraved scrolls attesting to their service records 
and baby bottles—complete with nipples!—stuffed with 
25 one-dollar bills. 


Oldest producer in the state who also is head of his 
own dairy, A. Keller & Sons Dairy in Columbus, is Anton 
Keller, Sr. He has been supplying milk for 66 years. He 
was the founder and first shipper to his firm. 


Second oldest producer, with 49 years of continuous 
dairying, is William Earley, Beloit, while Arthur Shoup 
of Dayton, shipper for the last 48 years, was third. E. A. 
Arnold of Gahanna, a shipper for 47 years, was fourth 
oldest producer. 


Oldest hauler—in point of service—Esta Shurte, Route 
2, Winchester, Indiana, has hauled milk for the past 45 
years. Second among haulers is Clarence Link of Grant, 
hauler for 39 years. Third is J. E. Schafer of Columbus 
Grove, a cream buyer and hauler for over 38 years, and 
fourth is Jacob Eicher, 37 years of hauling. 


Ohio’s Attorney General C. William O'Neill struck 
hard at the current controversial problem of stream pollu- 
tion and waste disposal in Ohio. He offered a two-point 
program for solving the problem by forming a committee 
of top level executives from each of Ohio’s industries 
concerned with the pollution problem and arming them 
with sufficient funds to direct and commission research 
into the means of removing the most difficult wastes. 


Bulk Handling Potential 
Industry sessions of the ODPA’s four branches con- 
sumed the second day’s activities. C. B. A. “Bill” Bryant, 
Columbus, field sales manager for Johnson & Johnson’s 
filter products division, told of his personal observations 
as an “amateur photographer” of tank storage and tank 
truck pickup at farms throughout the nation. 


Bryant said it appears tank storage of milk on farms 
will increase fourfold within the next twelve months. Cur- 
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Anton Keller of Columbus, a producer and distributor for 66 
years, was honored by fellow dairymen at Ohio convention. 
Mr. Keller is the head of A. Keller & Sons Dairy. 


rently, outside of California and Florida where the fluid 
milk industry is heavily concentrated, Bryant said about 
twenty-five localities have the plan in operation. This, 
he said, appears likely to spread to one hundred areas in 
a year’s time. 


From his observations, Bryant said the reasons for 
fast growth are several. Those now participating, he said, 
find producers are becoming better housekeepers in hand- 
ling milk with the tank method. Quality of milk from the 
standpoint of bacteria is better because of special cooling 
and care at the farm level, it is reported. And hauling 
charges are reported lessened, for without the weight of 
milk cans, the same quantity of milk in trucks has less 
weight and therefore tank trucks have been able to get 
into farms equally as well as other trucks hauling cans. 


Bryant said one of the startling observations he has 
made is that the small producer is participating as actively 
as those with large herds. On January 12th he made a 
movie in River Falls, Wisconsin, where 28 producers are 
participating in the system — none of whom produce over 
150 gallons of milk daily. Eight of these producers had 
75-gallon tanks on their farms. 


New Officers Elected 


At the annual banquet the new officers for 1952 
were introduced, along with trustees. 
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Wayne Babcock, Babcock Dairy, Toledo, was named 
president of the Ohio Milk Distributors Association. Walter 
Lockwood, Jewell Ice Cream & Milk Co., Mt. Vernon, 
was named president of the Ohio Butter Manufacturers 
Association; L. S. Hollinger, Orrville Milk Condensing 
Co., Orrville, president of the Ohio Milk Products Manu- 
facturers, Inc., and William Isaly, Isaly’s, Inc., Columbus, 
president of the Ohio Ice Cream Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

The ODPA board of trustees includes five new mem- 
bers. They are Fred Anspach, Page Dairy Co., Toledo; 
Robert Vroman, Vroman-Shaver Ice Cream Co., Toledo: 
Lockwood, Babcock and Isaly. 

Other members of the board are Wayne Babcock; 
Frank Hughes, Akron Pure Milk Co.; H. F. Meyer, Meyer 
Dairy Products Co., Cleveland; Carl Creager, Pickering- 
ton Creamery Co., Pickerington; Mark Fuller, Ritz Amer- 
ican Ice Cream Co., Cincinnati; Irving Koch, Borden’s 
Moores & Ross Dairy & Ice Cream Co., Columbus; and 
John Burns, Beatrice Foods Co., Columbus; and L. S. 
Hollinger. 


The retiring president of the ODPA, A. C. Routh, 
Jr., Esmond Dairy Co., Sandusky, automatically becomes 
a member of the board of trustees. 


New officers of the Ohio Dairy Products Association. 
chosen in advance of the convention by the board of 
trustees, are S. C. Sherwood, manager of Fairmont Foods 
Co., Columbus, president; Walter A. Moler, Moler’s Bel- 


The modern Erie City VL Boiler 
combines a 2-drum water tube 
boiler with large water and steam 
holding capacity, integral water 
cooled refractory lined furnace 
with heavily insulated steel pan- 
els. If you operate 2 or more old 
boilers that are ready to be re- 
tired, one Erie City VL can replace 
them in less floor space and save 
you important fuel dollars every 
hour you operate. 


At the right an Erie City 
250 hp. VL, oil fired, at 
Dollar Dry Cleaning 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y 
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| FROIN TREATS | ICE CREAM, 


“Oh, never mind—t'll take vanilla.” 





mont Dairy, Dayton, vice-president; and C. T. Alexander, 
M & R Dietetic Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, treasurer. 


Andy Anderson was renamed to another term as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the OPDA, a post which he has cap- 
ably filled for several years. 


Final punch to the meeting was an address by Earl 
L. Butz, head of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Dr. Butz predicted net incomes of American farmers 
through 1952 will continue at approximately the same 
level as in 1951, with gross cash incomes in 1952 prob- 
ably exceeding those of last year—but operating expenses 
will be up in proportion. 





VL FEATURES 


Built-up at the factory sizes 100 to 300 hp. with larger 
capacities for field erection. 

2%” tubes throughout. 

Positive independent ring flow circulation in each side 
water wall element. One down-comer tube for each pair 
of riser or radiant tubes separated by insulating tile 
terminate in a large square header at the bottom. This 
method of extracting heat and carrying it to the top drum 
without any possible destruction to wall material makes 
the VL unique, for no refractory replacements need ever 
be required. 

Hundreds of VL's are in service fired by oil, gas and 
stokers. 


Write Jor VL Catalog SBR24G 


ERIE CITY IRON WORKS xc, #2. 
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Producers Raise Two Million 
Dollars for Dairy Advertising 


All-Time Record Set by American Dairy 


Association in 


1951-52 Campaign — 


Promotion Has Developed Bigger Market 


NEW BUSINESS milestone for 

the dairy industry—two million 

dollars invested in nationwide 
advertising to promote the sale of 
milk, butter, cheese, ice cream, evap- 
orated and dry milk. Attainment of 
the two million dollar mark for the 
industrywide program through the 
American Dairy Association was an- 
nounced recently by Owen M. Rich- 
ards, ADA general manager. 


The all-time record 
reached when a number of leading 


new was 
states went “over the top” to bring 
the 1951-52 ADA income up 
than two hundred thousand dollars 
over the $1,800,000 budget previously 
set by the Association. 


more 


“We hoped we'd make it all the 
time,” Richards said. “We knew the 
potential for that and even more was 
there, but we had budgeted conserv- 
atively to avoid disappointments at 
this time of the year. Now, however, 
this comes as especially good news 
and will act as a spur to the entire 
ADA program of business action in 
doing for dairying.” 


Wisconsin, America’s dairyland 
came in with a record-breaking Ad- 
vertising Set-Aside check, 
$418,823.30 for the year. 


totalling 


Michigan came in with a resound- 
ing $180,303.37. Minnesota hit $271,- 
229.84. Other states included: Idaho, 
$51,528.18; New York, $100,599.24: 
Illinois, $112,613.97; Utah, $22,- 
314.13; South Dakota, $40,000.00; 
Iowa, $52,815.96; Ohio, $85,000.00 
and Indiana, $62,119.52. 


“This ADA Set-Aside is a 
tremendous industrywide vote of con- 


new 


fidence in the advertising and mer- 
chandising program of the Associa- 
tion,” Richards said in making the 
announcement. “The record grows 
from the successful experience in 
getting sales and merchandising re- 
sults through spearhead ADA adver- 
tising. It reflects present faith and 
future confidence in the ADA move- 
ment and the future of dairy foods 
on the nation’s tables.” 


The ADA program, as a result of 
the new record, will be strengthened, 
Richards said, just at the time the 
industry moves into the spring period 
of increased dairy production and 
need for selling. 
effort is 


Extra advertising 
being mobilized for the 
coming months in sales festivals for 





























“NEVER MIND HOW I GOT IN HERE— 
GOT ANY SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO 
GET OUT?” 








milk and ice cream, additional actiy. 
ity for butter and other dairy fooq 
plus renewed efforts to step up mer. 
chandising action at the retail level, 

“The steady growth of ADA ove, 
the years is a tribute to the pioneer. 
ing work of the organization’s found. 
Richards emphasized. “They 
developed something that has worked. 
The present day dairy industry appre. 
ciates this and sees to it that ADA 
growth continues.” 

ADA, founded in 1940 with six 
states, raised $267,000.00 for promo. 
tion its first year. The membership 
today includes all but four states, ip- 
cluding the New England states which 
are expected to come into the ADA 
movement as a group for the first time 
during the Set-Aside period of 1952, 
ADA’s first Set-Aside was made on 
the basis of one cent a pound butter. 
fat or its equivalent for 15 days. The 
base has been increased twice since 
that time, first to 30 days and last 
spring to 60 days. 


ers,” 


Industry leaders are agreed that 
over the years the ADA program has 
paid off in better business and indus- 
try relations. The investment on the 
part of dairy farmers has resulted in 
greater consumer acceptance and pub- 
lic good-will, better store merchandis- 
ing of dairy products and increased 
sales. 

“In the year ADA was organized, 
1940, the total farm cash sales of milk, 
cream and butter totalled less than 
two billion dollars,” Richards 
“In 1951 these had increased 
to nearly four and a half billion dol- 
lars. 


said. 
sales 


Prices, of course, have increased 
greatly in the meantime, due to in- 
fation, but changes in those same 
years in the utilization of milk have 
meant more dollars in the producers’ 
pockets. Many of these changes have 
advertising, 
merchandising and hard sales work 
on the part of the industry. They have 
accounted for at least an extra billion 


been accomplished by 


dollars a year for the producers. This 
kind of record proves the value of 
aggressive, positive, united action on 
the part of the industry in selling its 
way to success.” 


Better Dairies Everywhere Are Switching to 


HAYNES SNAP-TI'TE NE: 


Order through your favorite jobber. 
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OPRENE GASKETS 
for Sanitary Fittings 
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NINE GET BORDEN AWARDS 

For outstanding research in several 
fields of science last year, nine Amer- 
icans received Borden Awards of a 
gold medal and $1,000, according to 
an annual directory of winners just 
released by The Borden Company 
Foundation. Since the awards were 
established in 1936, presentations 
have been made to 99 scientists. 

The purpose of the Borden awards 
is to recognize and encourage out- 
standing research in the United States 
and Canada, the 
plained. Eight professional and scien- 
tific associations administer the pro- 
gam each year. At present, there 
are nine annual awards. 

The associations and the 1951] 
recipients are: American Dairy Sci- 
ence Association— Dr. Samuel T. 
Coulter, University of Minnesota, 
and Dr. John K. Loosli, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges—Dr. Edwin B. Astwood, 
Tufts College Medical School; Am- 
erican Academy of Pediatrics—Dr. 
Daniel C. Darrow, Yale University; 
American Institute of Nutrition—Dr. 
Paul Gyorgy, University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Medicine; American 


Foundation — ex- 


“BLUE MILK” is 


when cooling is done by 


DOLE 
Ioe-Cols 


says DOC DOLECO 






Sweet water cooling is the best method obtain- 
able out of all known methods for cooling milk 
products. It eliminates costly brine systems and 
ends corrosion and leaks. DOLE Plate assemblies 
can often be installed in existing tanks to mini- 


(T.)83 
VOCAL 
COLD PLATES 
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Economics Association — Dr. 
Frances A. Johnson, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 


Home 


Also, American Veterinary Medical 
Association—Dr. Louis A. Klein, pro- 
fessor emeritus, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Poultry Science Association— 
Dr. I. Michael Lerner, University of 
California; American Chemical So- 
ciety— Dr. Thomas L. McMeekin, 
Eastern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


TRUCK LEASING UP 
N INCREASE in his firm’s truck 
A leasing volume of more than 
12% per cent during 1951 was 
reported by Walter L. Jacobs, presi- 
dent of Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, 
Inc., Chicago, in a year-end statement 

recently. 

National volume for the industry as 
a whole increased roughly 10 per cent 
during the same period, he estimated. 


Dairies, laundries, bottlers, and dis- 
tributors led other industries in 1951 
in the change-over to truck leasing 
from direct company ownership, the 
automotive executive revealed. These 
industries accounted for the largest 


IMPOSSIBLE 





103 PARK AVENUE - 


percentage of the 175 new clients 
Hertz added during the past year. 


Jacobs credits administrative and 
cost advantages as chief factors caus- 
ing the trend to leasing. 


“When a dairy, for instance, leases 
its fleet of delivery-trucks from us,” 
he explained, “company executives 
and managers are free to devote their 
full attention to the dairy business. 
The responsibility of maintaining, 
servicing, and repairing the fleet is 
assumed by a firm that has had 27 
years experience in meeting these 
problems. In addition, capital funds 
previously tied up in ownership of the 
fleet are made available for company 
development.” 


“In 1950 our 10,500 leased trucks 
traveled approximately 55 million 
miles,” Jacobs declared. “This year, 
with more than 12,000 leased trucks 
on the street, we passed the 115 mil- 
lion mile mark.” 


Hertz-originated truck fleet leasing 
has been in operation since 1930. Its 
507 outlets are located throughout 
the United States, in addition to Great 
Britain, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, and 


Mexico. 










In this installation at 
Bloomington Cooper- 
ative Dairy, Bloom- 
ington, Wis., one 
DOLE Ice-Cel cools 
and holds the milk at 
o safe 40° 


mize the cost of conversion to sweet water cooling. 
Ask for catalog and price list. 


In this installation at Bloomington Coopera- 
tive Dairy, Bloomington, Wisconsin, one DOLE 
Ice-Cel holds the milk at a safe 40° F. 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 


5932 NORTH PULASKI ROAD - CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
NEW YORK 17 


In Canada: Dole Refrigerating Products Limited, 44 Elgin Street, Brantford, Ontario. 
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BALTIMORE FIRM MOVES 


The Baltimore Aircoil Company, 


Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, manufac- 
turers of evaporative condensers and 
cooling 
moval of their offices and manufac- 
larger 


towers, announces the re- 


turing facilities to quarters, 





which are located at 2615 Mathews 
Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland. This 
new location consolidates all the com- 
pany’ manufacturing operations un- 
der one roof and provides the neces- 
meet the increasing 
demand for their expanding line of 


sary space to 
products. 


* 
ADDITION TO STAFF 


Tri-Clover Machine Co., Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, manufacturers of sanitary 
fittings, valves and pumps, and indus- 
trial stainless fittings, announces the 
employment of W. P. Hodes as De- 
velopment Engineer. 


Mr. Hodes has been 


previously 


STANDARDIZED 







For ease of manufacture and the highest possible degree of uni- 
formity in the qualities of your cottage cheese, use “HANSEN'S” 
Cottage Cheese Coagulator. A scientifically prepared coagulating 
agent, combining rennet and soluble calcium salts. 
standardized and reliable keeping quality. Aids in producing a 
firm curd of desirable body and texture. Outstanding in value. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, INC. 


9015 W. MAPLE STREET, MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 
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*% Firm — even 


%& Uniform 


% Rapid firming at 


% Smooth — meaty 


%* Clean, sweet 


with National Dairy Research Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Oakdale, Long Island, 
New York, and Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. His experience 
includes work with dairy and cleaner 
chemistry, piping, fittings, fractionat- 
ing columns and plant equipment 
allied to the food, dairy and chemical 
fields. 

With Tri-Clover Mr. Hodes will 
work initially with the company’s re- 
search and development program on 
cleaned-in-place piping for the dairy 
industry. 


PURE-PAK OFFERS FILMS 
Pure-Pak Division, Ex-Cell-O Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Michigan is now 
offering to Pure-Pak equipped dairies 
in all 48 states its second series of 
theatre and television ad films. A type 
of milk advertising approved and rec- 
ommended by the American Dairy 
Association for use in building milk 
sales, these new ad films were pro- 
duced as a result of the fine accept- 
ance of the first series of films pro- 
duced by Pure-Pak last year. 
Further information may be had 
by writing Pure-Pak Division, Ex- 
Cell-O Corporation, Detroit 32. 


CHERRY CLEVELAND CLINICS 


A two-day Clinic on the operation 
and maintenance of Superplate Shor. 
time Pasteurizers and Vogt Continy- 
ous Freezers will be sponsored by 
Cherry - Burrell Corporation’s Cleve. 
land Sales March 1I]th 
12th. The two all-day sessions 
starting about nine o'clock each morm- 
ing, will be held in the Mather Room 
of the Allerton Hotel, 13th and Chest. 
A buffet luncheon will be served 
at noon. 


Branch on 
and 


nut. 


W. A. Harding, Cleveland Branch 
Manager, has announced that invita- 
tions will be sent out to milk and ice 
cream plants in the Northern Ohio 
and Northwestern Pennsylvania terri- 
tory covered by his branch within a 
few days. Others who would like to at- 
tend the clinic sessions are invited to 
write Mr. Harding at 1615 East 25th 
Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


The Superplate and Vogt Clinics 
sponsored by Cherry-Burrell branches 
in various parts of the country during 
the past two years have been well 
attended. The demand for repeated 
clinics has been so great that some 
Cherry-Burrell hold 


them annually. 


branches now 
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low temperature 


% Minimum matting 


Ideal for 
HOMOGENIZER 
PISTONS 
SANITARY 
VALVES 
AMMONIA 
VALVES 
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HEAD GUIDES 
SANITARY 
SEALS 
POSITIVE 
ACTION PUMPS 


finished curd 


flavored cheese 


Accurately 









goto 6+ + + ~ Your sanitary valves. 
rf They always work smoothly 
with ... 


the lubricant in the Orange Tube 





No longer the need to 

* i bh your 
loosen them. 
touch of the 
wonder lubricant in the 
orange tube, they work 
smoothly, easily—always! 
Your valves have perfect 
seal and you overcome 
frequent regrinding and j 
prevent leakage. Comes 
in sanitary aluminum tube 
—is tasteless, poe # 
odorless, 100% pure! Now : 
used from coast to coast —_——4 
in dairy plants. 


ORDER J $3.00 for 6— 4-oz. tubes. 
$5.50 for 12 — 4-oz. tubes. 
TODAY! | *"F.0.8. Columbus, Ohio 





y 
valves to 
With a 


McGlaughlin Oil Company 


3750 E. Livingston Avenue 


Packaged by the authority of the Famous Lubricants, Inc. 


Columbus 13, Ohio 
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WYANDOTTE DISTRICT MANAGERS 


Howard E. Hastedt and Willard 
c. Van Keuren recently became 
managers Ol Wyandotte Chemicals’ 


Chicago and Philadelphia districts. 
The appointments 
Robert L. Reeves, general managet 


of The J. B. Ford Division of the 


Wyandotte organization. 


were made by 








H. E. Hastedt 


Williard C. Van Keuren 





Howard Hastedt, new Chicago dis 
Wyandotte 
and 


trict joined 
Chemicals in 1945 as a 
service supervisor in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


manager, 


sales 
In 1950 he was transferred to the 
Technical 


Mr. Hastedt 
sented Wyandotte Chemicals in trade 


the Service De- 


partment. has 


| home office staff, in charge of a sec- 
| tion of 


repre- 


association and company organization 





FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, 
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300 gallon Farm Tank illustrated. Other sizes from 100 to 500 gallons. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


Dendmalor te a great wiley 


meetings in many parts of the country 


and is widely recognized for his 
sound, aggressive and helpful talks 


at these meetings. 


Willard C. Van Keuren has been a 
sales and service supervisor in Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals’ Boston district since 
1945. He Wyandotte’s 
Philadelphia broad 


brings to 
district a 
practical experience in the application 


and 


of cleaning, sanitizing and washing 
compounds. 
G.. fF. 


manager for Wyandotte Chemicals, 


Robinson, former Chicago 
resigned to become general managet 
of a creamery company in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he resided for seventeen 
vears. 

Philadel- 


phia manager, resigned to found his 


former 


Joseph Hickson, 


own business in the Philadelphia area. 
e 


WISCONSIN OUTPUT BEATS 
NATIONS 
Wisconsin this year will produce 
more milk than most nations, accord- 
ing to W. L. Witte, Chief of the Mar- 
keting Division of the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Chicago 6, IIl. 


Address 
City 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
1 


tion of quality . 
minimum labor. 


p------ 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
Dept 102, 427 W. Randolph St. 


Witte cited a report prepared by 
the Office Agricultural 
Relations of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as the basis for his state- 
The covers estimated 
i951 milk production of 15 specified 


of Foreign 


ment. report 
countries. 

Out of the fifteen countries listed, 
he said, there are only five which pro- 
duce more milk than the state of Wis- 
the United States, 
Western Germany 


consin. They are 
France, 


and the United Kingdom. 


Canada, 


Wisconsin produces almost as much 
milk as all of Canada. The produc- 
tion of Badger herds also equals that 
of Switzerland, Norway and Ireland 
combined—with a billion pounds to 
spare. 

“Residents of the United States are 
fortunate when it comes to milk and 
dairy products,” Witte declared. “Ou 
estimated national production of 120 
billion pounds in 1951 is 62.5 per cent 
of the total of 192 billion pounds 
produced by the other 14 nations com- 
bined. 

The report shows that European 
countries have made a significant re- 
covery in milk production since the 
end of World War II. 


Join the Trend to Modern Milk Handling 


Continuous, enclosed milk circuit from milker to cool- 
ing and tank truck pick-up—that’s the modern trend 
in milking among large and small dairymen alike. 
For bulk milk handling provides the greatest protec- 
..- allows more efficient handling with 


Cherry-Burrell’'s farm storage-cooling tank can 
help you take an important step toward this more 
efficient, economical way of milk handling. This 
all-welded tank with sturdy plate steel outer jacket 
and easily cleaned stainless steel lining features: 
sharply pitched, heavy stainless steel refrigerated 
bottom for fast, efficient cooling regardless of vol- 
ume; sump type outlet for fast, complete drainage; 
removable slow-speed, long-sweep agitator for fast 
but gentle agitation; stainless steel measuring rod; 
hinged, removable stainless steel covers; and cork 
insulation—the right tank for your bulk milk han- 
dling operations. 


Send full details on Cherry-Burrell Farm Tanks 
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NEW APPROACH TO FRESH 
CONCENTRATED 
(Continued from Page 16) 
was considered very mellow and rich. 
Treatment at 172° or 185° F. for 16 
seconds was less successful, the former 
not causing the desired type of change 
and the latter 
cooked flavor. 
that it might be possible to impart a 
very desirable flavor to the product 


giving an excessive 


These results indicated 


by properly heat treating the concen 
trate. 


Results similar to those shown in 
Table I were obtained by another split 
lot (Batch No. 7), which was treated 
the same as No. 5, except that follow- 
ing concentration, the batch was di- 
vided into ten different lots. Five of 
these lots were pasteurized at the same 
temperatures used with Batch No. 5. 
The remaining five lots were recon- 
stituted to 3.5% fat, then also pasteur- 
At all 
temperatures used, the product was 
inferior when it reconstituted 
prior to pasteurization. Additional 
runs confirmed these results. 


ized at the same temperatures. 


was 


additional batches 
made in the 36-inch pan, using 
H.T.S.T. pasteurization at 162° F. 
prior to condensing and at 180° F. 
following condensing. The product 
seemed uniformly good, from both the 
flavor and keeping quality 
points. Our experience indicates that 
vacuum pan temperatures below 120 
F. are not necessary to produce fresh 


Several were 


stand- 


concentrated milk with a desirable 
flavor. 
Rural Retail Routes 
Five retail country routes were 


started at this time and the product 
was accepted very well. The second 
week or our retail delivery we had our 
first major processing difficulty. This 
batch was treated in the usual man- 
ner, but when a concentration of about 
2 to 1 was reached the product started 
to thicken in the pan. Within about 
5 minutes a gel which would barely 
drain from the pan was formed. With- 
in a few minutes this product thick- 
ened to such an extent that it was dis- 
carded. The acidity of the milk was 
normal. Another run was made the 
same day with another lot of milk 
the same thickening was ob- 
served. When a 30-gallon batch of 
the same milk plus sodium citrate at 
the rate of 4 ounces per 1,000 pounds 


and 


of 3 to 1 concentrate was processed, 
it also thickened in the pan. The prod- 
uct had a pronounced alkaline flavor 
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Table | 
EFFECT OF PASTEURIZATION TEMPERATURES ON FLAVOR SCORE OF CONCENTRATED miix 
OF BATCH NO. 5 
Fiavor Score-Criticism' 
Past. Temp. Holding Days Stored 40° F. 

F. Time 1 2 4 7 10 15 
172 16 sec. 37.0 3/.5 37.5 37.5 37.5 37.0: 
180 16 sec. 38.5* 38.5 39.0* 39.0* 39.0 38.0" 
185 16 sec. 37.0% 37.5+ 38.0 38.0 38.0 38.0 
155 30 min 38.07 38.0* 38.5 38.5 38.5 38.0° 
155 30 min. 33.0 38.0* 38.5 38.5* 38.5 38.5" 
“Slight cooked, mellow. 
tDistinct cooked, harsh. 
tCooked, stale, woody. 

Table Il 
FLAVOR SCORE RESULTS ON EIGHT BATCHES OF CONCENTRATED MILK 


—_—_—_—_ ————Days Stored at 40 


. ier oo 2) oe 
38.0-39.0 38.5-39.5  39.0-39.5 39.0-39.5 38.5-39.5 380.49 
i ; 3 , : ; 


Flavor score range 
Criticism* 


*Siight cooked, mellow, rich. 
tCooked, harsh. 


and aroma that was very distinct even 
after 3.5% fat. An- 
other 30-gallon lot of this same milk 
was pasteurized at 180° F. by the 
H.T.S.T. it then con- 
centrated normally. A similarly treated 
batch to citrate was 
added at the rate of 4 ounces per 1,000 
pounds of 3:1 concentrate thickened 
after almost reaching 3:1 concentra- 
tion and the strong alkaline flavor and 
aroma again was present. We have 
no definite explanation for the coagu- 


reconstitution to 


process, and 


which sodium 


lation of these batches during con- 
However, there apparently 
was an unstable condition in the milk 
which was corrected by using a pre- 


densing. 


condensing pasteurization temperature 
of 180° F. Additional trials to estab- 
lish more definitely the correctness of 
this explanation were not made, but 
no further difficulty of this type has 
been experienced since the tempera- 
ture for both pasteurizations has been 
kept at 180° F. 

Table Il gives the results on eight 
batches processed in this manner. The 
raw milk usually scored 38.0, with a 
criticism of “feed.” The usual flavor 
score on the milk after pasteurization 
at 180° F. for 16 seconds, but before 
condensing, was 38.0 and the criti- 
cisms were “cooked” and “feed.” The 
concentrate improved in flavor after 
2 days in storage because the heated 
flavor became less intense. There was 
very little flavor change in the product 
from 2 to 10 days storage, but during 
the 10 to 15 day period the flavor 
became slightly less desirable. From 
these results it is apparent that the 
concentrate processed using 180° F. 
for both pasteurization temperatures 
was of good flavor. The product con- 
tinues to be accepted very well and 
the sales on each country route are 
increasing steadily. 


_—— 


The 


been presented at 


fresh concentrated milk has 
various meetings, 
both at the College and throughout 
the state of lowa. The usual procedure 
is to reconstitute some of the product 
with cold water prior to the meeting. 
The reconstituted product then is of- 
fered for comparison with regular ho- 
mogenized milk of the same butterfat 
content. The group is asked to taste 
each product identified by code. While 
no actual figures were kept on the 
results of these trials, the majority of 
the people on each occasion preferred 
the milk prepared from the fresh con- 
Some individuals could tell 
no difference in the two types of milk 


centrate. 


and a few prefered the usual homog- 
milk. 
most who preferred the fresh concen- 
trated milk was that it tasted richer. 
We attribute the flavor to the 
pasteurization treatment used on the 
concentrated product. 


enized The reason given by 


rich 


Five retail country routes have been 
in operation since the middle of July, 
1951. 
farm families at the present time and 


These routes serve about 300 


the volume sold is increasing steadily. 
We have had only three or four com- 
plaints on the product, the criticism 
in all cases being that it was too rich. 
There have 
where the customers have changed 
back to regular homogenized milk. In 
all cases these people have not been 
satisfied with the regular milk and 
have started using the concentrated 
product again. 


been one or two cases 


Keeping Quality Studied 
There has been considerable discus 
sion of the keeping quality of concen- 
trated fresh milk, with some suggest 
ing that the product had unusual keep- 
ing qualities because of the degree ol 


concentration employed. To obtain 
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formation on this point samples 
processed in different ways in the 
resent studies were stored under con- 
ditions which might be encountered 
in practice and changes in the microb 
ial populations followed. The methods 
outlined in Standard Methods for the 
Examination of Dairy Products (ninth 
edition) were followed in making bac- 
terial counts. Coliform counts were 
jetermined on violet red bile agar 
Difco). The plates for all counts were 
incubated at 37° C., 


ing been made to obtain counts of psy 


no attempt hav- 


chrophilic organisms. Storage of sam 
F. for 
periods up to 30 days. A few samples 
were held at 70° F., but both the con- 
centrate and the reconstituted product 
yecame that 
holding at this temperature was dis- 


les was at 35°, 40° and 50 


unusable so quickly 
continued. The data obtained are too 
extensive to be presented in detail, 
so only representative results will be 
given. 

Nearly all samples of finished con- 
centrate were negative for coliform 
bacteria in milliliter quantities, indi- 
cating considerable success in the pro- 
tection of the product from post-proc- 
essing contamination. This fact must 
be kept in mind in interpreting the 
results on keeping quality, as one sam 
ple which the coliform test showed 
to be contaminated had a much poorer 
keeping quality than characteristic of 
most samples. 


Although there was some variation 
in the heat treatments received by the 
concentrate, the 
counts on the fresh product always 
were low, the highest being 3,200 
per milliliter, and the lowest 50 per 
milliliter, with most of the counts be- 
low 1,000 per milliliter. There seemed 
to be no relationship between the 
count on the raw milk and the count 
m the finished product, but this would 
be expected since most of the raw 
milk was of good quality bacterio- 
logically. 


various batches of 


Most of the samples stored at 35° F. 
remained satisfactory in both flavor 
id bacterial count over a 30-day 
| period. There were two exceptions, 
sample A pasteurized at 162° F. for 
16 seconds, having a pronounced stale 
favor and a count exceeding 30,000,- 
00 per ml. after 30 days at 35° F.; 
sample 9 gave similar results. Repre 
entative data for two samples with 
good keeping quality are shown in 
Tables III and IV. Most of the sam- 
ples showed a slight decline in count 
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Table II! 


CHANGES IN BACTERIAL COUNT OF BATCH 
NO. 17 STORED AT 35° AND 40° F. 


Holding Total Counts per Milliliter at 
Time Storage Temperatures of: 
Days 35° F 40° F 

0 300 300 

4 100 400 
J 100 2,000 
15 250 17,000 
ya) 500 48,000* 
30 700 

* Off-flavor apporent 

Tab‘e IV 
CHANGES IN BACTERIAL COUNT OF BATCH 


NO. 4 at STORAGE TEMPERATURES Or 35 
AND 50° F. 


Holding Total Counts per Milliliter at 
Time Storage Temperatures of 
Days 35° F. O° F. 
0 600 

1 100 200 
2 150 300 
4 220 32,000 
5 260 1,700,000" 
7 200 4,500,000 

10 120 
14 940 
21 1,000 
30 1,200 


*Off-flavor apparent. 


during the first few days and then a 
very small subsequent increase. 


With the sample held at 40° F. the 
total count usually increased slowly for 
about the first two weeks and the con- 
centrate became unsatisfactory from 
both organoleptic and bacteriological 
standpoints some time between the 
fifteenth and the twentieth days of 
holding. Representative data are 
shown in Table III. As many house- 
hold electric refrigerators are set at 
about this temperature or just a little 
higher results would indicate 
good keeping quality under home stor- 
conditions. What the effect of 
periodic removal for such periods that 
there would be some warming of the 
product was not determined, although 
this factor would be expected to de- 
crease keeping quality under usual 
home refrigeration and use conditions. 


these 


age 


Storage at 50° F. decreased the 
keeping quality of the product very 
markedly. The usual sample remained 
low in count for 2 days at this tem- 
perature, but considerable growth was 
evident by 4 days and the counts be- 
came very high and objectionable flav- 
ors developed soon after 4 days at 50 
F. Representative data are shown in 
Table 1V. Since poorer household re- 
frigerators commonly are at about 
50° F., the keeping quality of the con- 
centrated product under such condi- 
tions would not be very good. 


Because the concentration of milk 
solids has been stated by some to be 
a factor in the keeping quality of 
fresh concentrate, a number of samples 
were held in both concentrated and 


(Please Turn to Page 94) 
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s| ry the orieinal Kurly Kate 
metal sponge. Seehow itquickly 
and thoroughly wipes away the 
eitelj a datiolelesarmellaam.@2))1a) 1-72) 
it will not splinter or rust 

never cuts hands—never in 
jures metal or plated surfaces, 
thus adding life to equipment 
know why the 


Kate 


for 


[Then you'll 
original Kurly tops all 


metal sponges Ssatety— 


efficiency, economy and speed 

Available in Stainless Steel 
Special Bronze 

Stainless Nickel Silver 
















Guarantee 
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0 
STAINLESS 





STEEL proves ite meat 
BEST FOR DAIRY po” °° 
EQUIPMENT 





Order From Your Jobber 
or Write Direct to: 


KURLY KATE CORP. 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 16, Ill. 
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INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 40) 
noticed that you conduct “Industry 
Problems,” questions sent to you, 
and your very lengthy and detailed 
answers. | have an idea that per- 
haps you could solve my problem 
which | will try and state as briefly 

as possible. 


1 am a small milk dealer. | have 
my own processing plant and re- 
tail distribution. | process between 
1100 and 1200 quarts of milk daily 
and distribute same on two milk 
routes. 


My price to the producers is an 
average of 132 cents pe: quart, 
and our retail price is 23 cents per 
quart. 


| have at present employed in 
my plant three employees besides 
myself. | handle one milk route 
myself besides trying to manage 
the plant. Having done this for the 
last six years, | have made out 
pretty well, but now with labor as 
it is, | find that there will have to 
be some changes made. 


Gentlemen, in brief, | have in 
mind a plan whereby | could turn 
my milk routes over to two employ- 
ees, whereby over a period of a 
few years they would automa- 
tically own the routes; in other 
words, they would be paying for 
the routes day by day through the 
milk which | would furnish. 


Now | was wondering if, you 
could give me some facts or ideas 
which would be sound and work- 
able, fair and profitable both to 
me, the processor, and to the re- 
tailer. At present, do | have vol- 
ume enough for such a set-up? 
What happens in the fluctuations 
of milk prices and where or when 


does the State Department enter 
into this set-up? 


Do you have any information or 
services at Cornell regarding such 
a type of business? If not, | would 
appreciate your view-points as to 
what I may be able to work out. 


D. W. P., New York. 


ANSWER-— Your 
now supporting four men. You have 
beer: able to pay your employees and 
“make out pretty well” yourself on 
the basis of a 9.5 cent spread between 
producer and about 5 
cents per quart more or less being 
charged against retailing. 


milk business is 


consumer, 


It must be from this !ast portion 
that your route men are paid and it 
is in the interests of these route men 
that you give them an opportunity to 
work for themselves. 


There is no doubt that they would 
be better satisfied with working con- 
ditions and that they would have more 
interest under some such plan, and 
we can hardly see how they could re- 
fuse such an opportunity. Two routes 
would be from 550 to 600 quarts each, 
which is certainly adequate as a bob- 
tail business. There is no doubt that 
they would be more interested in in- 
creasing their quartage with conse- 
quent benefit to the plant. 


The question seems to resolve itself 
into one of benefit to the plant itself. 
We believe that the business is ade- 
quate in size to support some such 
a plan as yours, especially in view of 
an almost certain increase in business. 
The headaches of a route operation 
should be minimized and a pricing 
arrangement would make it possible 
for you to realize nearly the same 
profit on a smaller investment. Col- 
debts, the 


lections and bad usual 
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Better DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST : 
eee 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 
The Patented, 
“20-year cylinders” give years 
and years of maximum pro- 
duction of a superior dry milk 

at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure long life with low steam 
and power costs. Complete details upon request 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


glass - smooth, 





Michigan 
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SANITARY 
AND BRINE 


problems of the small dealer, woy 
become the route men’s problem. 
Where several small plants are 
operating in an area, efficiency wou 
be increased by consolidation, ie 
the creation of two new business, 
might make for inefficiency. Howeye; 
no new plants are involved 50 thi 
should not occur so long as the bob. 
tail arrangement existed. Have yoy 
thought of the possibility that at som 
future time the route men might de 
cide to purchase milk from some othe; 
dealer, leaving your plant high and 
dry, or might build a plant to process 


their own milk? You would have to | 


assure them that you would provide 
a quality product at a fair price and 
would continue to supply it. Perhaps 
some mutual financial guarantees are 
in order to assure a working agree. 
ment. 

We do not feel that changes in ow 
milk marketing structure could have 
much effect on an arrangement if it 
were properly drawn in terms of per- 
centage figures. 


The state authorities might have a | 


definite say, however. If your me 
were to take over the routes in New 
York State, they would need licenses 
from the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets, and, as you know, sucl 
licenses are granted only after public 
hearings have shown a need in the 
community. Legal advice and consul- 
tation with the authorities would be 
necessary to clear this point. 


We have had no experience in such 
a division of a business, but feel that 
the right people could be very suc- 
cessful and the arrangement mutual 
profitable. We wish that we could 
provide you with contracts and con 
ditions, but these must be worked out 
with the concerned parties to fit you 
own particular circumstances. 


STAINLESS NICKFL 
STEEL ALLOY 


LINE 


VALVES FILTERS 


L. C. THOMSEN & SONS, INC., KENOSHA, WIS. 


Sanitary Equipment for the Processing Industries 
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(Continued from Page 71) 


pendent milk sellers to resell milk and 
cream to consumers at prices which 
they determined. This, the Attorney 
General said was “eliminating compe- 
‘ition in sales of milk to consumers. 


restaurants and independent 


stores, 
milkmen.” 

“Such practices are not consistent 
with the American system of free 
enterprise, and will be prosecuted by 
the Department of Justice under the 
antitrust laws wherever found.” 


H. G. Morison, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Anti-trust 
Division, said: “Conspiracies which 
seek to regulate food prices, especially 
milk, in effect tamper with the health 
and safety of the nation and must 
be eliminated.” 


a 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL 


(Continued from Page 13) 
the key, the core of Twin Pines’ suc- 
cess. Self interest, so plain and so 
tangible that it cannot be missed. 
Men come to Twin Pines attracted by 
the high wages. At first it 


is just 


@SAFEGUARDS 
Ammonia 
Compressors 


@ASSURES 
Economical 
Operation with 
Full-flooded Coils 


Here’s the proved method of protecting ammonia compressors 
from the damages of liquid slop-over. Phillips Liquid Return 
Systems effectively return refrigerant liquid from a suction line 
ttap to the liquid receiver or liquid line—and, effect savings in 
Operation. With a Phillips System, full flooding of coils is possi- 
for maximum efficiency of evaporation and properly- 


ble 


conditioned suction gases are assured. 
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H. A, PHILLIPS & CO. DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 


REFRIGERATION CONTROL SYSTEMS 


255 W. CARROLL AVENUE + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


another job but with higher pay. 
The old habits of doing as little and 
getting as much as the job will stand 
are still with them. But the day 
comes when they grasp the great 
idea, when they understand that 
what goes into the pay envelope is 
exactly what they put in through their 
own endeavors. It is then that they 
develop the will to work harder, more 
efficiently, more intelligently. That 
is why, with no sales manager to 
drive, no sales contests to spur, vol- 
ume is growing at the rate of 25,000 
quarts of new business a year. That 
is why operating costs in the plant are 
consistently below expectation. That 
is why there is a pride, a verve, a 
confidence 
dustrial 


found in an in- 
establishment. 


seldom 
There is no 
“boss.” There is only a concentration 
of authority at strategic points au- 
thorized by the employees. 

Twin Pines is the expression of 
aspirations as old as mankind. Se- 
curity, freedom, dignity, responsi- 
bility, opportunity, they are all in- 
volved. They are the great hopes, 
hammered into a practical working 
instrument, that are responsible for 


the firm’s remarkable growth. 


Sans Gil ata: este eisai sais 
Several types of systems are available: PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 
PHILLIPS for Gravity, Injection Lift and Pres- 555 West Goodale 
FLOAT CONTROLS §f sure Lift operation, in sizes up to 1000 Columbus, Ohio 
“Freon” — tons. A Phillips Engineer will gladly 
‘—— Ton Cap help to select the right one to assure —_ 
Ite Ammonia— complete protection for you. Write | Name 
2000 Ton Cap ss a 
today for full information in Bulletin 
LRS-SO. Address 
City 





SERVICE CAP © 


Paperlynen Caps are adjustable 
to any headsize, eliminating incon- 

veniences of shrinkage, assortment of sizes, 

and time wasted by each employee in selecting his size. 
Cost less than expense of laundering cloth caps. Light 
and more comfortable to wear. Distinctive with your 
special imprint. Millions used annually by nationally 
known concerns. Just mail coupon below Topay, and 
we will send you absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjust- 
able Paperlynen Service Cap, 


Please send absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen 


Name of Dairy Supply Jobber Most Frequently Patronized: 


NAMED BY CALGON 

C. P. Pavlik has been appointed 
manager of the Commercial Deter- 
gents Division, Calgon, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., it is announced by Mr. 
Owen Rice, vice-president in charge 
of chemical sales. 

Mr. Pavlik served as district super- 
visor of Calgonite Sales in the Detroit 
and Pittsburgh districts prior to his 
recent appointment. He succeeds 
C. C. Keck, who has been assigned 
specialized sales work in the applica- 
tions of Calgon in food processing 
and manufacture. 


CORPORATION CHANGES NAME 

Beginning January 1, 1952, Port- 
ersville Stainless Products Corporation 
became the name of the manufacturer 
previously known as the Stainless 
Products Corporation. 

The company manufactures stain- 
less steel liquid and bulk transporta- 
tion tanks, farm pickup transportation 
tanks, refrigerated storage tanks and 
insulated storage tanks for use by the 
dairy, food and chemical] industries. 
There will be no change in the man- 
agement or operating personnel. 





. Dept. E-3 


State 
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ELECTIONS AT THATCHER GLASS 
The election of two new directors 
three officers of Thatcher 
Glass Manufacturing Co., Inc., was 
announced recently by Franklin B. 
Pollock, president. Arch K. Wood, 
formerly president of McKee Glass 
Co. which recently was merged with 
the Thatcher Glass Company, was 
elected a director. W. A. Wood, 
formerly vice-president of the McKee 
Company, was elected a director and 
as vice-president in charge of the 
McKee Glass division of the Thatcher 
Glass Company. 

Robert M. DeGarmo 
as vice president in charge of the 
production service departments, and 
Reginald L. Burd was elected as vice- 
president in charge of the production 
department. Mr. De- 
Garmo and Mr. Burd have been asso- 
ciated with the Thatcher Glass Com- 
pany for many years. 


and new 


was elected 


engineering 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co.. 
Inc., has long ranked among the fore- 
most producers of blown glass prod- 
ucts. The McKee which 
next year will celebrate the centen- 


division, 


nial anniversary of the founding of 
the business, is a leading producer 
of pressed glass. 


NAMED DIRECTOR OF OPS 
DIVISION 

William P. Drake, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, has been named 
director of the Rubber, Chemicals and 
Drugs Division of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, OPS Director Michael 
V. DiSalle announced recently. 

The new director succeeds Thomas 
H. McCormack, who is returning to 
his duties as director of sales of the 
Grasselli Chemicals Division, E. I. 


duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Mr. Drake will serve as director 
until next July 1, Mr. DiSalle said. 


As Pennsalt vice-president in charge 
of sales, Mr. Drake has headed the 
chemical company’s nine sales depart- 
ments, which serve a great many of 
the nation’s industries. He joined the 
company in 1934 in its student train- 
ing course. Then successively, he was 
a salesman, a manager of sales, and 
assistant vice-president in charge of 
sales, before his appointment as vice- 
president in 1949. 

Mr. Drake is a member of the Man- 
ufacturing Chemists’ Association, the 
American Electroplaters Society, the 
Armed Forces Chemical Association, 
the Midday Club of Philadelphia and 
Psi Upsilon. He is a director of the 
Main Belting Co., Philadelphia. 


2 
LOW COST GROUP INSURANCE 


(Continued from Page 32) 


age, sex, or condition of health may 
the 
medical examination if they join at 
the beginning. At a later date, after 
the the 
Trustees may require a medical ex- 

A simple application form 
filled out but that is the 
extent of the red tape. Any firm may 


participate in plan without a 


enrollment is completed, 
amination. 
must be 


withdraw from participation under the 
plan by notifying the Trustees one 
the 
which premiums are paid. 


month in advance of date to 


The plan becomes effective for all 
participating companies as soon as 
the required number of persons have 
subscribed, according to Ben Eynon, 
executive vice-president of the asso- 
ciation. 


The matter of employee benefits 





845 S. WABASH AVE. 








COTTAGE CHEESE 


The Versatile Health Food 


Economical for Customers, Profitab!e for You 
Improve the Quality cf Your Cottage Cheese 


wih F-L COAGULATOR 


Complete Instructions with Each Order 
Order in Time for Lent 


FLAVOR-LINE, INC. 










_ 


Nav-o-tnc FLAKES 





ay 


Single Bottle $2.00 
Needs Only One propagation 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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= THE DAIRY LABORATORIES 


will probably become a greater facty 
in employer-employee relationships 
before it becomes less. The Penngyj 
vania Milk Dealers Association ha 
listed ten reasons why member cop 
panies should take advantage of th 
plan. 


Good-Will 


1. Group Insurance promotes good 





will between employer and employ. 


ees. There cannot be any questicy 
that industrial relations-employee te. 
lations is a most important functio, 
business. 


in any There is no doubt 


that workers everywhere are deeph 
interested in their own and their fam 
ilies’ security. Management, even of 
the smallest business, must pay heed 
to this powerful trend or sooner 0 
the difficulty of holding 


their employees. 


later face 
Legislation Will Demand It 


2. You afford to wait to 
long. Already, several states, includ- 


cannot 


ing New York and New Jersey hav 
enacted laws, making it compulson 


for employers to provide various ac- 
cident and sickness benefits. Simila 
bills were strongly supported by dif 
ferent groups during the 1949 Legis- 
lative Session in Pennsylvania. Labor 
organizations are making concentrated 
efforts on the subject. Last, but not 
least, you have read enough of the 
“cradle to grave” social benefits plat 
form of the Federal Government. It's 
up to you — wait until you are con- 
pelled to provide these benefits o1 
take advantage of this opportunity to | 
improve the morale and _ loyalty of 
your 


employees by _ recognizing 


trend and “you” providing “them’ 


with the security they are anxious 


to have. 


Cost Extremely Low 


3. Group Insurance costs under 


NEW FREE COPY OF 
“CULTURES and THEIR USE” 


(60 Pages) 


FLAV-O-LAC FLAKES 


the guaranteed culture for 
fermented Milk Products 
Uniform Aroma, Smooth- 
ness and Flavor. 





PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 


Branches * New York, Baltimore, Washington 


American Milk Review 
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this Association plan are extremely 
low. On the 
amount to the equivalent of 1% cents 
per dollar of your payroll. 
this cost is a fully deductible item on 


average, premiums 


Since 


Federal Income Tax, the actual cost 
will turn out to be even less than 1%. 


Good Public Relations 

4. Good Public Relations for you. 
Everybody in any community appre- 
ciates. progressive-minded Business. 
Providing group insurance to employ- 
ees promotes good-will between em- 
ployers and the public, pays unseen 
profits, attracts the more desirable 
type of workers. 


Insurance for You 

5. Owners, and Partners, by sub- 
scribing to this plan, can supplement 
the insurance coverage they already 
have-regardless of their physical con- 
dition, at very low rates, the same as 
all employees, provided they file their 
application promptly. 


Decreases Labor Turnover 

6. A Uniform Plan of Benefits for 
all Member firms.—Since this group 
insurance plan is designed according 
to the requirements of Pennsylvania 
State Law, employees in our industry 
covered by this policy would all enjoy 
the same benefits, a valuable factor in 
decreasing labor turnover. 


Insurance for Small Companies 

7. If you have less than 25 em- 
ployeesthis is your only opportunity 
to provide group insurance for your 
employees! In Pennsylvania, group 
insurance of any kind cannot be writ- 
ten legally for any business firm which 
has less than 25 employees, except by 


participation in a Group Insurance 
Program offered by 
tion. 


a trade associa- 
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Less Costly with Large Groups 

than 25 
workers, experience will show that 
this program offered by our Associa- 
tion 


8. If you employ more 


has advantages and 
will prove less costly than individual 


insurance contracts. 


numerous 


No Red Tape 

9. All claim payments will be made 
promptly—without any red tape—and 
will clear through your office. You 
benefit by presenting the claim check 
to your own employees—a valuable 
opportunity to build 
relations. 


good public 


Health and Safety Bulletins for 
Employees 
10. The Trustees will supply all 
insured Members at regular intervals 
with Health Safety 
Bulletins, furnished by the Connecti- 


interesting and 
cut General Life Insurance Company 
for distribution to employees—a_ val- 
uable information service and a re- 
minder of the security you are pro- 
viding. 


* 
LAUER RE-ELECTED AT YORK 
Stewart E. Lauer was re-elected 


president of York Corporation during 
the annual meeting of the company’s 
board of directors held here recently. 
He was first elected president of the 
air - conditioning 


1940. 


and refrigeration 


firm in 

At the same session the following 
re-elected: J. Keith 
Louden, vice-president and _ assistant 


officers were 


to the president; John G. Bergdoll, 
Jr., vice-president and _ production 
manager; John R. Hertzler, vice- 


president and general sales manager; 
Rodney F. Lauer, vice-president, en- 
Donald M. 


gineering and _ research: 


GUNDLACH DAIRY 


CLINIC March 25, 26, 27 
Hele Build Your Business and Sates 


Join with the heads of dairy plants during 
these three days and earn more than 
twice your year’s salary in profit making 
ideas. Write for a com 


P. GUNDLACH & CO. 
CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 


G. 


BOX "A”’ 


Magor, vice-president and controller; 
Marshall G. Munce, vice-president, 
trade relations; and William F. Lynne, 
Charles A. 
Barnes was re-appointed assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer while 
Carl W. Fenninger, Jr., was re-named 
assistant secretary. 

te 
DAIRY INDUSTRY IN COLORADO 

TAKES ON CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
OBLIGATIONS 


(Continued from Page 52) 


secretary and _ treasurer. 


pleted and received, contained the 
names, addresses, and phone numbers 
of the men assigned to the Civil De- 
fense effort. 

2. The information contained on 
the questionnaires, when received by 
the Assistant Deputy Director of the 
particular industry, was transferred 
to file cards 5” x 7” which were pre- 
pared in quadruplicate (one card kept 
by the Assistant Deputy, one by the 
Deputy Director, and two by the State 
Director of Civil Defense). 

3. A “Loyalty Oath” was prepared 
for signature by each key man and 
also a Civil Defense identification 
card. 

4. When all of the requirements for 
full participation had been met, then 
a “Certificate of Appreciation and 
Participation” was given each partici- 
pant as his reward for faithful fulfill- 
ment of responsibility and for the 
psychological effect which would be 
obtained by the issuance of such a 
certificate. 

The Colorado dairy industry was 
singled out by the Director of Civil 
The Col- 
orado Dairy Products Association and 
its executive secretary, Ward K. Holm, 
were praised by the General for their 
leadership and co-operation in the 
undertaking. 


MANAGEMENT 


Defense for commendation. 


lete outline today. 
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USING OUR SEPARATOR 


Milk Display Cabinets 

NEW SELF-SERVICE milk dis- 

play cabinet has been put on 

the market by the General 
Vending Machine Corporation of Chi- 
cago. Two models of the cabinet, one 
with 108 carton capacity and the 
other with a 192 quart carton capacity, 


are available. 








Promet er 
Fl VENDING MACHINE CORPORATION 
Fee West Saenger Hi v6 Dice & tnt 








The cabinets, called Dairy-Vend, 
are regular food store milk merchan- 
disers and are not coin operated vend- 
ing machines. They may be used in 
combination with other foods; milk 
in one side and cheese, bacon, etc. on 
the other. 

Further details may be secured by 
writing to General Vending Machine 
Corporation, 549 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Refer to DARI- 
VEND. 

* 


Freezer Maintenance 
REVENTIVE maintenance as a 
Prrectnique for eliminating the need 
for costly replacement and repairs 
on Vogt Continuous Freezers is the 
theme of a new, 12-page maintenance 
manual just released by Cherry-Bur- 
rell Corp., 427 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


Ice cream manufacturers will find 
this manual also of value in relocat- 
ing freezers in the plant and in im- 
pressing new employees with the im- 
portance of correct maintenance pro- 
cedures. 
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Compressed Air Cleaner 
HE Condensifilter combines in a 
single compact unit a mechanical 
filter, a dehydrator and an auto- 
matic trap. When connected to a 
compressed air line, it removes en- 
trained and vaporized water and oil, 
oil sludge, scale and other foreign 
materials from the air. 

Rated capacity is 30 cfm at 100 
psi; but when greater capacity or un- 
interrupted service is required, sev- 
eral units can be installed in parallel. 

Copies of Bulletin B-30 may be ob- 
tained from Hankison Corporation, 
208 Renion Bldg., 1501 Beaver Ave., 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 


” 
Sediment Tester 


HE AUTOMATIC Model J Vac- 
uum Type Sediment Tester (wa- 


ter aspirator type) has been 
announced by the Dairy Supply Divi- 
sion of Langsenkamp-Wheeler Brass 
Works, Inc., 411 Terminal Bldg., In 
dianapolis 4, Ind. 





The manufacturer says that it elim- 
inates hand pumping, hand place- 
ment of the sediment disc, and the 
messy removal by hand of the sedi- 
ment disc from the filter screen after 
a test has been run. Also, it is easy 
to use and speedy. 


Many owners are now using it for 
scorched particle test of non-fat dry 
milk solids. 


Small Motor 

NEW Universal Motor, Ey 

Model 1120, rated 1-40 to 1-19 

H.P., has just been announced 

by Howard Industries, Inc., Racin 
Wis. 





Model 1120 is another of the EM( 
motors developed for mixers, labora 
tory equipment and similar applica- 
tions where gear units are not used. 


Insect Control 

LECTROCUTING insect control 

equipment for control of flying 

insect pests has been brought 

out by Detjen Corp., 303 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

The line includes Detjen electro 
cutting fly screen panels for doors, 
windows and transoms; screen doors; 
portable fly trap boxes; and insect con- 
trol panels, lamps, and lanterns for 
night-flying insect pests inside and 
outside of buildings. 


Patent Abstracts 

EW HAVEN firm supplies photo- 
graphic copies of patent ab 
stracts weekly as issued in the 
Official Patent Gazette. System has 
two. important new features. Sub- 
scriber gets only class and sub-class 
or type of patents in which he is in- 
Also, abstracts are repro- 
x 6” cards, 


terested. 
duced full size on 4” 
punched for instant sorting. Cost is 
nominal and savings in time of filing, 
finding, sorting and _ using should 
prove substantial. For more inferma- 
tion contact Picturesort Co., 246 


Church St., New Haven 10, Conn. 


American Milk Review 
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Utility Apron 

N THE NEW UTILITY APRON 

developed by the Utility Apron 

Company of Chicago, apron laund- 
ering expense is eliminated for the 
life of the apron. 

Made of 
fabric—not 
“Lactene”—the utility apron is soft, 
possesses exceptional tensile strength 
for long-life durability and is easy to 
clean with a damp cloth. 


industrial “Durawear™ 


a plastic but containing 


No laundering required. Is water 
resistant, stain-resistant, acid-resistant, 
mildew-resistant and is 100% resistant 
to animal fats and oils. Also, it is 
chemical and fire-resistant. 

The utility offered in 


sanitary snow white in standard and 


apron is 





extra heavy (XX) weights. The stand- 
ard weight comes in large size with 
bib—for large men; in small size with 
bib—-for medium and small men and 
women; in waist style—without bib— 
for bartenders, etc.; in Extra Heavy 
XX) in large size with bib for pack- 
ing houses, dairy, canning, food proc- 


Lumenite 





controls—to within 1/100 inch— 
the level of milk or mixtures in 
tanks, vats, pasteurizers, cool- 
ers, freezers, fillers, etc. 

Absolutely sanitary 

Instantly cleaned 
No moving parts 
No floats 

Saves Milk—Money—Time—Labor 
Used by leading dairies, coast to coast. 

Write for Bulletin L140 
LUMENITE ELECTRONIC CO 


407 S. Dearborn CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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essing and kindred industrial work- 
ers; in jet black large size with bib, 
extra heavy — for car washers, garage 
and many types of factory workers. 
All styles are full length. 


Literature and quantity prices of 
utility aprons may be obtained by 
writing to Utility Apron Company, 
Manufacturer, 53 West Jackson Blvd.. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


New Bottle Casing System 

HERRY-BURRELL CORPORA- 

TION is offering a new device 

called the Mapes Casing System 
which it claims will enable one man 
to easily case 120 quarts per min- 
ute, plus important savings in bottle 
breakage and product loss. The Mapes 
Casing System is explained in a new 
20-minute, fact-packed film recently 
completed. Showing of this film is 
being arranged by Cherry-Burrell and 
Associate distributor representatives. 
Complete data on the Mapes Casing 
System is also available through these 
representatives. 


Production Control Systems 

UBLICATION of a new fifty-six 

page book, “Production Control 

Systems and Procedures” has 
been announced by the Management 
Controls Division of Remington Rand. 
Free to all interested executives, the 
book details a unique method of ma- 
terials control that results in a shorter 
production planning cycle while 
speeding production by eliminating 
the causes of varied delays on the 
production line. Interested execu- 
tives can receive their copy simply 
by directing a request for publication 
X-1268 (“Production Control Systems 
and Procedures”) to Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 






\V/ Dependable 
V Self-contained 
V Compact 

V Easily Cleaned 


V 6 to 250 HP (actual) 


— if it's a Leffel. 


Check off the boiler advantages that add up 
to economy in your dairy plant operation! 
V/ Designed for overload 
V Rugged construction 
V Safe 

V Lowest operating cost 
V Coal, oi! or gas fired \/ Easily maintained 

V Maximum combustion 
Leffel's generations of boiler- 
making experience assure you that 
your next boiler will be your best 


Rust Inhibitor 


NOTHER major development 
in the rust inhibitive field has 
been announced by The Wil- 

bur & Williams Company as an ad 

dition to their TOTRUST family of 


products. 


This is a combination rust inhibitive 
Finish Coat which nor- 
mally dries from within ten to fifteen 
minutes. This has many of the rust 
inhibitive TOTRUST, 


which for many years has been the 


Primer and 


features of 


outstanding rust inhibitive coating on 
the market. In it has the 
quick-drying features and weather- 
resistant features usually associated 
only with baked coatings, they say. 


addition 


Adhesion is excellent, even 
smooth aluminum surfaces and _ gal- 


vanized surfaces, 


over 
and is usable for 
either interior or exterior finish. The 
Wilbur & Williams Company offers 
to supply a %-pint sample, free of 
charge, to any industrial users who 
will write in on their letterheads re- 
questing such a sample. Address in- 
quiries to The Wilbur & Williams 
Company, 130 Lincoln St., Brighton 
35, Mass. 


Dairy Tags and Forms 

S. TAG & TICKET COM- 
U. PANY, 2217-21 Robb Street, 

Baltimore 18, Maryland, one 
of America’s leading tag manufactur- 
ers, has set up a completely special- 
ized department within their organi- 
zation to handle the tag and factory 
form requirements of the dairy indus- 
try. They will carry in stock or man- 
ufacture to order any of the tag or 
form requirements for the dairy indus- 
try. The main objective of the de- 
partment is fast, efficient service. 


Write for descriptive catalog 
The James Leffel & Co. 


DEPT. AM SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Floor Surface Reinforcement 


LIMITED supply of Floor Plate, 

an 11%” square plate of .068” 
hot-rolled steel designed for the 
reinforcement and protection of con- 
crete floor surfaces that are constantly 
subjected to heavy 


industrial loads 


and severe punishment is available 


from Acme Steel Co. 


Floor Plate can be quickly installed 


as a new floor surface or over old 


floors. No special tools are necessary. 





manufacturer, 


According to the 
there are no sharp edges and it can- 
not work loose. 


the surface 
of a concrete floor reinforced with this 
plate is 74% steel and 26% concrete. 


Area-wise, 


Floors protected with Floor Plate 
are safe, whether wet or dry. 
the abrasive characteristics of the ex- 


because 


posed concrete provide resistance to 
slipping and skidding. 


Plates are packaged in cartons of 
20. Shipping weight is approximately) 
65 Ibs. 

For further information 
Acme Steel Co., 2840 
Chicago 8, IIl. 


write to 


Archer Ave.. 


Low Cost 
Sanitary Way 


Rust Preventive Paint 

N IMPROVED formula of its 
A Certified Rust Inhibitor No. 
425 is announced by United 

of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Outstanding features of this new rust 
that it will dry 
normal drying 


Laboratories, Inc. 


preventive paint are 
in 10 minutes under 
conditions and one coat provides ex- 
cellent hiding of the old metal sur- 
face. This latter feature will reduce 
The new 
Inhibitor 


painting costs up to 50%. 
Rust 
, will withstand tempera- 
minus 100° F. 
and is exceptionally resistant 


formula, known as 
No. FD-425 
tures from 
250° F. 
to salt air and 


to plus 


fumes. It may be 
applied over damp surfaces, interior or 
exterior, galvanized metal and new 
or rusted metal surfaces of all kinds. 
The one-coat, 


fast-drying process 


leaves an attractive, semi-gloss finish 
and is available in several colors plus 
aluminum and clear. 


Further information will be sup 

plied upon request to United Labo- 

Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
= 


Seal for Concrete 


ratories, Inc., 


NEW glazing Sealer for con- 
crete has been developed by 


the REX Home Supply Com- 
pany of Ossining, New York. Known 
as CONCRETE GLAZE, this fast- 
drying clear varnish is especially rec- 
ommended for floors and 
other concrete surfaces in plants, ware- 
houses and other buildings that are 
subjected to the action of 
trucks, material 
handling conveyances and other traf- 
fic which normally 
dust problem due 


concrete 


wearing 
hand heavy drums, 
create a constant 
to their abrading 
Since dirt, powdered concrete 
and _ other 


action. 
foreign matter are con- 
stantly settling in the open pores of 


concrete, this problem is often a con- 


stant source of aggravation to maip. 


tenance men. 


Glazed concrete has an attractive 
appearance. Brushed or sprayed op 
concrete, it dries to touch within ap 
hour and may be walked on within 3 
to 4 hours, although it should not 
have heavy traffic for 24 hours. Oy 
floors, it has good footing character. 
istics and does not present a slipper 
effect under any condition. 

e 


Sea Colloids 
HE Seaplant Chemical Corpora. 
tion of New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, a newly formed corporation 
which absorbed the former Seaplant 
Products Division of the Krim-Ko 
Corporation this past fall, has an- 
nounced a new line of products called 
SeaKem “Colloids Out of the Sea.” 
Described in SeaKem_ Technical 
Bulletin No. 1, SeaKem “Colloids Out 
of the Sea” are available in a variety 
of types suitable for a wide range of 
gelling, binding, bodying, thickening, 
suspending, _ stabilizing, 
and precipitating purposes. 


modifying, 


The protein reaction which can be 
secured with SeaKem solutions is ex- 
tremely useful for such purposes as 
suspending cocoa fibres in milk and 
“custardizing” milk and products con- 
taining milk solids (prepared custards, 
cheese spreads, ice cream, etc.) The 
formation of thermally-reversible gels 
through the use of SeaKem is finding 
interesting 
as widely varied products as milk and 
desserts, culture media, 
fruit juices, and pie fillings. 


unusually applications in 


water frozen 


Other properties of SeaKem are be 
ing found useful for the modification 
of ice crystal growth, as in the prep- 
aration of strawberries for use in ice 
cream. 





0 CLEAN (4d it log tae i* 
li | 


Thoroughly cleans in- 
side of straight or ir- 
regular shaped cans. 
Multiple fingered rub- 
ber scrubber gets to 
every corner and 
crease. Electrically op- 
erated. Attach water 
line, plug in and it’s 
ready to go. 

Write, Wire or Call for 

FREE FOLDER 


GORDON JOHNSON COMPANY 


2519 U Madison St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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INSIDE ANY CAN 


GETS 
THEM 
CLEAN! 


* 








U. S. SECURITY BONDS 
NOW! 


* 
BUY 
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Working samples of Sea-Kem “Col- 
gids Out of the Sea” are available on 
request, OF Seaplant Chemical Cor- 
poration s Laboratory will undertake 
to develoy specific recommendations 
for potential users without obligation 
or cost. Copies of available technical 
bulletins on SeaKem Products may be 
secured by writing Mr. Earl C. Jert 
son, President, Seaplant Chemical 
Corporation, 63 David St., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


Giveaway Gum 


PRACTICAL AND inexpensive 
A advertising raedium is available 

in Advergum, a flavorful chew- 
ing gum which carries the advertiser's 
name, product, service or sales mes- 
sage on both the front and back of 
each wrapped stick of gum. Though 
each order is individually made, ad- 
vertising gum coats only a fraction 
of a cent per stick more than ordinary 
chewing gum. 





Advergum is available in a choice 
of three flavors—peppermint, spear- 
mint and chlorophyll. 


Each of four wrapper designs is 
available in four different color com- 
binations — red-blue, red-green, red- 
yellow and blue-yellow. Special de- 
sign or color orders can also be 
handled. 


Complete information and samples 
may be obtained without obligation 
by writing to Advergum, 125 W. 
Hubbard St., Chicago 10, III. 


Pallet Loader Movie 


HE Lamson Corporation, Syra- 

cuse, N. Y., announces the avail- 

ability of a 16 mm, sound movie 
on its new automatic pallet loader. 
This 15-min. film, “The Automatic 
Pallet Loader,” gives over-all and 
close-up views of pallet loaders in 
operation. 


The movie illustrates the devices 
which receive cartons from produc- 
tion lines, rotate and space them to 
form successive layers of the prede- 
termined loading pattern, drop these 
layers onto pallets, and then deliver 
the loaded pallets to fork trucks for 
storage—all without human interven- 
tion. 


Interested groups can arrange to 
procure the film, “The Automatic Pal- 
let Loader,” by writing to J. S. Mc- 
Cullough, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Lamson Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


@ 
Moving Lighted Sign 


OTION, light and color are 
M brought to the point of sale by 
means of illuminated, colorful 
panels of Vinylite rigid plastic moving 
on an endless belt conveyor. Designed 
for advertising in supermarkets, drug 


stores, buses, etc., the new endless 





belt display can be made up to 50’ 
long and 3’ high. 


The high dimensional stability of 
transparent Vinylite plastic rigid sheet 
makes it possible to print and project 
color ads in sharp clear register. Be 
cause these strong, stiff sheets resist 
shrinkage, expansion and warping, 
they prevent jamming of the conveyor 
system. Electrically driven, this end- 
less chain of photographic panels 
moves by at a rate of three to seven 
feet per minute, lit from behind (top 
photo). Installed at or above eye level, 


the conveyor display varies from five 
to 50 feet in length, 14 to 36 inches 
in height to fit anv wall space (bottom 
photo). Easy to keep clean and free 
of dust, the panels of Vinylite plastic 
rigid sheet are also resistant to mois 
ture, oils, grease and most chemicals. 
This moving display is installed, main 
tained and serviced at the point of 
sale by the manufacturer who sells 
space on the endless chain to adver 
tisers. 

For further information, write Ad- 
vertising Conveyors of New York, 


Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 
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NEW Cationic CLEANER for DAIRY and CHEESE 


PLANT EQUIPMENT 





CLEANER-SANITIZERS 
QUID— POWDER 


FOR DAIRY FARMS 
LAZARUS LABORATORIES, INC. 


137 W. EAGLE ST. © BUFFALO 2,N.¥ 
contact your jobber 
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WANTS AND FOR SALES 





Position Wanted 


All Other Advertisements 


Keyed Address 


BOX NO. 


92 WARREN STREET 


publication.) 





Classified Advertising Rates 


(Kindly send remittance with order) 


50 word maximum, 50c — 2c for each 


Lightface type: 5c per word ($1.00 minimum). 
Boldface type: 10c per word ($2.00 minimum). 
(The name and address should be included in counting the words.) 


25c additional in the United States. 
50c additional in Foreign Countries. 


When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
(The deadline for Classified Advertising 


No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display 
display advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 


additional word 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
is the 10th of the month preceding 


advertising and will be billed at regular 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS — 32” x 90” 
Suflovak Double Drum Milk Dryers; 
11,000 lb. Creamery Package Short Time 
Pasteurizing System; 12,000 lb. and 
20,000 lb. Clarifiers; Complete Receiv 
ing Room Equipment consisting of Seale, 
1000 Ib. Stainless Steel Weigh Can, Stain 
less Steel Receiving Vat, Rice & Adams 
12 CPM Washer, also lot of incoming 
and outgoing Can Conveyor. Lester Ke- 
hoe Machinery Corp., 1 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Telephone: MUr 
ray Hill 2-4616. 3-M-52 


FOR SALE 1600 G.P.H. Manton 
Gaulin Homogenizer SS head sanitary 
construction. Ohio Creamery Supply Co., 
701 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

3-M-52 


FOR SALE—One scales, can and pump 
complete ; one pipe line filter; one Bantam 
6-wide bottle washer; one bottle con 
veyor and drive; one No. 27 filler and 
accumulating table; one case conveyor; 
one 100-gallon pasteurizer SS inside and 
out; one 150-gallon SS pasteurizer; two 
recording thermometers; two indicating 
thermometers; one surface cooler with 
SS trough and distributor pipe; one 
125-gallon homogenizer; one 100-gallon 
per hour separator; one ammon‘a com- 
pressor; one 12 h.p. boiler upright with 
oil burner and controls; and other mis 
cellaneous plant equipment. Andrews 
Dairy, Dover, New Jersey. 3-M-52 


FOR SALE—Good seleetion of Pasteu 
rizers, Coolers, Washers, Fillers, Homo- 
genizers, Tanks, Pumps. ete. Send up 
your inquiries. Lester Kehoe Machinery 
Corp., 1 East 42nd St., New York 17. 
N. Y. Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-4616. 

3-M-A2 





ONE — 2,000-gallon creamery package 
stainless steel horizontal cylindrical stor- 
age tank with motor driven ‘agitator, in 
diecating thermometer, all standard acces 
sories. Immediate Delivery. F.o.b. New 
York $2,000.00. Reply to Box 224, care 
of this publication. 3-M-52 


REBUILT — Pasteurizers, Milk Cool 
ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate 
Coolers and Heaters, Homogenizers and 
Bottle Washers. Send us your require 
ments. Ohio Creamery and Supply Com- 
pany, 701 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 3-M-52 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


THREE 14 Cemac bottle fillers complete. 
These fillers were replaced with larger 
equipment and are in very good condi- 
tion. Two left hand, one right hand. 
Approximately 3,000 pint cases for round 
bottles, branded, most of them never 
used. Embassy Dairy, 1620 First. St., 
Washington, D. C. 3-M-52 

FOR SALE No. 192 DeLaval air- 
tight separator including Waukesha 
pump. Good condition, priced reasonable. 
Ohio Creamery Supply Co., 701 Wood- 
land Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 3-M-52 


FOR SALE 1 Buflovak double drum 
dryer, 32” x 90” complete with motor, 
reducer, and all auxiliaries. Write to Box 
226, care of this publication. 3-M-52 


FOR SALE 1-40 H.P. Dutton 
econetherm boiler, oil fired, completely 
automatie packaged unit. 3-3 H.P. Freon 
compressors; 2-2 H.P. Freon compres 
sors. All air-cooled, all in excellent con- 
dition; has been replaced by larger equip- 
ment. Bush Dairy, Laurel, Miss. Phone 
7125. 3-M-52 


FOR SALE—40 QT. EMERY 
THOMPSON FREEZER—like new, fre- 
on. 10 H.P. MILLS COMPRESSOR— 
Freon. Freon PLATES for 10x10x10 
room (deep freeze). 10 H.P. MOTOR 
1200 rpm 3-phase. CHERRY-BURRELL 
6-16 Filler. All equipment priced for 
quick sale. Standard Dairy, Huntington, 
Ind. 3-M-52 


FOR SALE—tLarge stock used and re- 
conditioned dairy processing equipment. 
Write for further information and prices 

-Minnesota Creamery Co., 2215 Ken- 
nedy St.. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

3-M-52 











WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED Large or small supply of 
skim to be manufactured on premises. 
Unequalled opportunity. Reply to Box 
36, care of this publication. 3-M-52 


WANTED — One Atmospheric Drun 
Drier preferably 32” x 96”. Please write 
giving all particulars to THE DELTA 
GLUCOSE REFINERY LIMITED. 
R.R. No. 3, VANCOUVER. BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA. 3-M-52 











WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED TO BUY —50 gallon pas. 


teurizer vat in good condition, priced reg 
sonable. Stripling Dairies, Mineral Weljs 
Texas. 3-M-52 


WANTED — double drum dryer or 
spray dryer for skim milk. Reply to Box 
227, care of this publication. 3-M-52 


WANTED — We need good used equip- 
ment for milk plants of all types. Send 
complete list with full information and 
prices. Reply to Box 213, care of this 
publication. 3-M-52 











PLANT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—55-cow dairy. Complete 
equipment for producing, processing and 
distributing. Located 2 miles from King 
man, Arizona. All milk sold with good 
possibility for expansion. Contact W. M. 
McCall, Box 188, Kingman, Ariz. 3-M-52 


FOR SALE—General dairy business 
with dairy bar. Well established. Good 
equipment and building. Southeaster 
Michigan. Reply to Box 225, care of this 
publication. 3-M-52 








WELL established Dairy in New Jer- 
sey. Wholesale and Retail, two country 
plants, one equipped for powder and by- 
products ; handles 1,000 cans a day. Good 
buy for responsible party. Reply to Box 
230, care of this publication. 3-M-52 


FOR SALE—Modern milk plant b- 
cated in western Pennsylvania, It ean be 
hought for investment as well as _busi- 
ness. Products are put up in glass and 
paper containers. Business consists of 
building and one whole block within city 
limits. All equipment has been installed 
within the last 6 years. Eight trucks 
The area we deliver in has population of 
65,000. 3usiness will pav for itself in 5 
years. We will gross $300,000 in 1952 
Sale price $85,000. Write to Box 221. 
eare of this publication. 3-M-52 


FOR SALE—Milk plant, new building 
and equipment, in southern Michigan 
Wholesale and retail routes and dairy bar 
Ideal for cash and carry. Reasonable 
Write to Box 220, care of this production 

3-M-52 

FOR SALE—This Grade A Dairy is 
returning investment in 3 to 4 years. 
future looks very good, good supply of 
milk, and equipment very good. Come 
and see this Dairy for quick sale. Located 
in good corn country. Write to Box 214. 
care of this publication. 3-M-52 

















___ MISCELLANEOUS 


Chocolate Milk made from Bradway 
genuine chocolate powder or syrup is bet 
ter. Write for sample to Bradway Choco 
late Company, New Castle. Indiana. 

3-M-52 

THERMOMETERS — We repair Mer 
curial Indicating Thermometers, dial ther- 
mometers and recording thermometers 0! 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned 
like new. Satisfaction guaranteed. For 
economical savings, ship your thermom 
eters to the Nurnberg Thermometer Com 
pany, 124 Livingston Street, Brooklyn. 
New York. ; 3-M-52 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Truck lettering and 
trade mark decals made for your truck 
and store front advertising. Easy to ap- 
ply, uniform, distinctive, economical for 
large or small needs. Write for catalog 
to the Mathews Company, 827 South Har- 
yey Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 3-M-52 


























HELP WANTED 


ACCOUNTANT WANTED — Experi- 
enced in Dairy Products and tax experi 
ence preferred but not necessary. Position 
which is located in Midwest, carries re- 
sponsibility. Would like complete back 
ground of individual furnished in first 
reply. All information held strictly con 














RECOMMENDATION ON 
MILK CANS 
A proposed revision of Simplified 
Practice Recommendation R20850, 
Fluid-Milk Cans, approved by the 
Standing Committee, has been sub- 
mitted to producers, distributors, and 


a -_ fidential. Reply to Box 229, care of this . L 
HELP WANTED publication. 2-M-52 users for review and acceptance, the 

neil a ar sage : Commodity Standards Division of the 
on pas- PROSPECT —Ffor Assistant Supt. in ‘aie . . , 
ced rea Milk Products Manufacturing, Central POSITION WANTED Office of Industry and Commerce, 
1 Wells, Midwest plant— Butter, Milk | Powder, aa: U.S. Department of Commerce, re 
3-M-52 lee Cream, my bs napyeon of a Pre- POSITION WANTED as plant super- ported today. 
—_ “ + fo Ps cng oo intendent or production man; experienced 
‘yer or yrite statin peeniger yore ae kperi in large N. Y. approved milk and manu The rac mdati ‘cin: 
to Box ence to Box 222, care of this publication. cafe. a Padi. staat anced ob ose The recommendation originally 
€ 6 ‘ =< be 5 « Se 44 S- . ° ~ ° " . . 
3-M-52 3-M-52 fluid milk, cottage cheese, sour cream, issued in 1945, consists of a simpli- 

-——_—~ IPRESENTATIVE — F a eee ; , tein ‘ * “on Pees te es 
‘epi, | {SALES REPRESENTATIVE: For tuuermilty ic Ocyam amit conicamed fled list of stock sizes and varieties 
s. Send Eastern U.S. ; stern sy k, powdered milk, and other products. “puma if hippi ont dative 
ion and vania or Eastern Ohio. Selling Dairy Qualified laboratory technician ; also qual- of Cans used for shipping and delivery 

s ( ‘ Hf + © yy i > ‘ >» cid > j ‘d . oti . © ai >. 4 2 4 

of this Supplies and Equipme nt. Will be gone ity and production control, plant mainte of fluid milk as well as sketches show- 
3-M-32 from home on some week-ends. Must have nance and new installations. Reply to . ‘ 2 “ peg 
asian character of highest type. Prefer young 3ox 223, care of this publication. 3-M-52 ing dimensions for 6%- and 74-inch 


—<$—— 


omplete 
ing and 





man acquainted with the ice cream and 
milk business who wants to get ahead. 
Write complete details about yourself in 
first letter. Absolutely confidential. Our 
employees know of this ad. Reply to 








POSITION WANTED as produc- 
tion manager or superintendent 
with an aggressive, responsible 


necks and covers to permit inter- 
changeability of covers for corres- 
ponding neck sizes. The current re- 



























o ie Box 228, care of this publication. 3-M-52 organization desiring the service vision, as proposed, includes a sketch 
PW. M. SALESMAN WANTED —to get in of a qualified supervisor. College showing the recommended cap seat 
3-M-32 touch with North American Chemical Co., graduate, practical and technical dimensions for the paper cap type of 
business oe aidees aead poses eee wo os training in the dairy industry, sales small delivery cans. 
1. Good eaese 60 cnery. Wor information, welte experience and executive abilities. 
— North ——-~- Chemical Co., Box 153, Wishes permanent connection with a ae oe ie a 
Pp is ’ alls Ow! 3-M-52 ‘i a _ senriet oar > aina. : 
cue Cedar Falls, Iowa. 3-M-52 a milk, ice cream, condensed or posed revision may be obtained from 
mance _WANTED—All-around cheese manu powdered milk plant. Excellent ref- the Commodity Standards Division, 
country a a ee erences. Chris Boget, 1414 N.W. Office of Industry and Commerce, 
“ ~ Honesdale, Pa. 3-M-52 Ist Ave., Gainesville, Fla. 3-M-52 Washington 25. DD. D. 
y. W000 
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3-M-52 
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asonable ALL ALUMINUM 
oduction. 
Me alle TRUCK 
Dairy is 
4 years. 
y of 
i [vsaum as] REFRIGERATORS : 
Located runners reduce Sas ae 
. friction. ' - @.-: 
Box 214. ee @ Here is a truck refrigerator that affords all : > 
3-M-52 © Completely of the ‘‘most-wanted” features. This quality "ae 
ae iain ee —- — all —, airplane KLeenetee s ‘ " s | id 
ype construction rivet or super 
Moisture ——.. Nickel plated screws and stalnioss henmess Stee aaa oe a 
——— t steel hardware make the entire assembly rust- i i 
Bradway sll proof. Double than normal insulation gives you | MOXIMUM cleaning efficiency, economically achieve 
ip is bet maximum cooling efficiency and economy. Fifty + 
5 Choco insulation. pounds of ice maintains a 44° temperature for with LESS effort 
Sow 30 hours in a 96° outside heat. Best of all, the <> 
jana. as @ Padlock holes Hollingsworth Truck Refrigerator is designed ! 
3-M-52 in latches. for complete space utilization. Model illustrated at LESS cost . 
-—~ fits contour of Diveo Truck Body. > 
pair Mer @ Holds 2 ice Coated Benn an Steet for All Makes 
* . of } 50 a 
dial ther- trays plus 3 jae las oe —— Compare - Make the smart decision - Buy Kleenettes 
meters ot quart cases 
— and 1 pint AVAILABLE THROUGH JOBBERS - COAST TO COAST 
o tray. 
ey P KLEENETTE MANUFACTURING CO. 
ter (4 loderately : 
Brooklyn. priced. JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH CORP. 1269 W. North Ave. Chicago 22, Ill. 
= ———ey CUAVTON SEES G PRNNSTEVAMIA Request FREE SAMPLE on your letterhead. 
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Nylon Utility Brush 





This is TITAN” 


A Nylon Bristle Brush built on a 
Hard Rubber B lock. It outlasts fiber 
37 times. 

Tested in 51 leading milk plants. 


Ask Your Jobber for Titan TODAY 
FLOUR CITY BRUSH CO. 


Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


PACIFIC COAST BRUSH CO. 


Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
136 











LABORATORY OPENED 

Centrico Inc. announces the open- 
ing of a new laboratory, repair shop, 
and spare parts department at 365 
First Ave., New York City. 

The new facilities were created to 
assist dairy processing plants in de- 
veloping new products through labo- 
ratory tests and in connection with 
centrifugal separators and_ clarifiers. 
According to Heinz W. Habig, presi- 
dent, it will also offer complete ser- 
vice facilities including the rebuild- 
ing of all Centrico products. 


PROMOTIONS AT GREEN SPRING 
DAIRY 

James J. Ward, Jr., vice-president 
and general manager of the Green 
Spring Dairy, has just announced the 
appointment of Pratt Rexford as vice- 
president and assistant general man- 
ager. This appointment, tied in with 
three other recent promotions, rounds 
out Green Spring's executive group. 
Others recently elevated are Warren 
Saunders, to vice-president in charge 
of sales; Harry Lesher, to personnel 
director; and John McQuay, to as- 
sistant sales manager. 

All four men worked their way up 
from the bottom of the ladder to key 
positions in the Green Spring or- 
ganization. 

Pratt Rexford 
through Cornell University by serving 


earned his way 


as a milk route salesman. After 
graduation, he started the first pas- 
teurized bottled milk business in 


O4 


Limerick, Lreland. Returning to the 
United States two years later, Mr. 
Rexford served as Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Borden Products in New 
York, and plant manager of Dairies 
in Plainsboro, New Jersey and But- 
falo, New York, before joining Green 
Spring as plant manager. 


Warren Saunders also started in the 
dairy industry as a milk route sales- 
man and worked his way up quickly 
through the retail and wholesale de- 
partments to become head of Green 
Spring Dairy’s Sales Department. 
Harry Lesher and John McQuay both 
have long years of dairy experience 
to well qualify them for their new 
posts as Personnel Director and As- 
sistant Sales Manager. 


* 
TO REPRESENT GREEN SPOT 


Jim Taudte will cover the dairymen 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia, District of 
Columbia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina territory for Green Spot, 
Inc., Los Angeles. 


He comes to Green Spot after 
having spent several years with the 
Green Spot Beverage Co. of Bal- 
Dairy), 
thirteen years with the Coca-Cola 


timore (Cloverland Farms 
Bottling Co. of Baltimore and years 
of management with the Grapette 


He took 


time out to serve 26 months in the 


Beverage Co. of that city. 


Army with the 45th Division during 
World War II. 


He will make his home outside of 
Baltimore at Severn, Maryland. 


NEW APPROACH TO FRESH 
CONCENTRATED 
(Continued from Page 83) 
reconstituted forms at the various tem 
peratures. Sterile distilled water and 
sterile equipment were used in recon 
stituting the product. Reconstitution 
had no effect on the changes in bac- 
terial counts during holding, any dif- 
ferences observed being attributable to 
the reduction in numbers resulting 
A slight 
tendency for the reconstituted. product 
to develop a stale flavor a little sooner 


from the dilution involved. 


than did the concentrate was ob 
served, but this tendency was not pro 
nounced. 


Factors in Keeping Quality 
The results of the keeping quality 
tests indicate that the comparatively 


good storage lite of the product jg 
not due to the increased concentra. 
tion of milk solids in the concentrate 
The combination of relatively high 
pasteurization temperature, doubj 
pasteurization and low holding tem. 
peratures is responsible for the good 
keeping quality which the fresh cop 
centrate enjoys. Should the produc 
become contaminated following pas- 
teurization, even good refrigeration 
will not prevent extensive bacterial de. 
velopment. One of the later lots which 
became contaminated, as shown by 4 
coliform count of 30 per milliliter oy 
the fresh product, illustrates this point, 
After holding this lot at 40° F. for a 
week, a distinct off-flavor developed 
and the total count exceeded 300,000 
per milliliter, with the coliform count 
exceeding 30,000 per milliliter. Un- 
fortunately no count of psychrophilic 
bacteria was made. From our experi- 
ence one would not be justified in 
attributing any remarkable keeping 
qualities to fresh concentrate. If prop- 
erly protected from contamination and 
properly refrigerated, the product will 
keep as well as good pasteurized milk 
and possibly a little better because of 
the more drastic heat treatment during 
pasteurization. As would be expected, 
the vacuum treatment apparently has 
no effect on microbial keeping quality. 


The results of the work on fresh 
concentrated milk here at Iowa Stat 
College may be summarized as fol 
lows: 


1. High quality milk must be used 
to prepare this product. 


2. A pre-heating or pasteurizing 
treatment is necessary prior to con- 
densing. According to our experi- 
ence, this heat treatment probably 


must be sufficient to stabilize the milk. 


3. Our experience with the single 
stage homogenizer indicates that the 
product must be homogenized both 
before and after condensing to pre 
vent cream layer formation after stor- 
age for 7 to 10 days. One homogeni- 
zation might suffice when other types 


of homogenizers are used, however. 


4. An acceptable product can be 
produced by condensing at the usual 
vacuum pan temperatures at 125° to 
135° F. However, condensing at these 
temperatures will produce varying de- 
grees of a flavor which we have 
called “harsh cooked” and “stale.” 
This flavor can be changed to a pleas- 


ant mellow-cooked, rich flavor by pas- 
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teurizing at 180° F. for 16 seconds 


after concentration. 


5. Most people agree that the re- 
constituted product has a fresh milk 
favor and is relatively free from vola- 
tile feed and grass flavors. 

6. The product has been accepted 
very well on our country routes. These 
routes have been in operation about 
5 months and no customers have dis- 
continued because of a dislike for the 
milk. 

7. Experience has shown that any 
major deviation in the processing pro- 
cedure will be reflected in the flavor 
score. 

8. The relatively good keeping qual- 
ity of the product is attributable to 
pasteurization at high temperature, 
double pasteurization and low holding 
temperatures. The concentration of 
milk solids is not sufficient to inhibit 
bacterial growth and the vacuum treat- 
ment is without demonstrable effect 
on the bacterial population during 
storage. 

® 
SOME CHOCOLATE MILK PROBLEMS 
AND HOW TO SOLVE THEM 

(Continued from Page 44) 
combined with the right quality of 
milk base in proper quantity, and 
processed in the manner prescribed. 
If too much milk is added for the 
quantity of chocolate flavor used, the 
finished product will “settle out.” It 
too little, it will be thick, and possibly 
present a clabbered appearance. 

Customers always prefer a choco- 
late drink which pours from the bottle 
without rippling rather than one which 
resembles sour milk when poured. It 
is, therefore, extremely important that 
the chocolate drink be carefully ex- 
amined from day to day to 
uniformity. 


insure 


Making a good stable chocolate 
milk drink is not a simple matter. 
Regardless of the brand of chocolate 
you use, you must be exact and fol- 
low directions implicitly if you expect 
to get satisfactory results. 

Eye Appeal 


Color is important. It 
warm and pleasing. 


should be 
But color alone 
is not the whole story of eye appeal. 


In order to have a chocolate milk 
drink with completely uniform ap- 
pearance from top to bottom, the 
chocolate must be milled extremely 
fine. Coarse particles of the cocoa 
bean, from which chocolate and cocoa 
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are made, settle out rapidly and re- 
quire more stabilizer. Where too 
much stabilizer is present, a clabbered 
appearance is noticeable and often a 
watery top will develop. Customers 
take one look and return the bottle 


complaining that the chocolate is sour. 


Of course all such complaints are 
promptly taken care of, but careful 
checking of weights and measures of 
materials usually 


will prevent com- 


plaints of this character. 


Let's Remember 


You don’t condemn your automo- 
bile because it goes dead in traffic 
occasionally. You take it to the gar- 
age and get the carburetor adjusted, 
change spark plugs, get your gas line 
cleaned out, or, if necessary, you buy 
a new battery. 


If you experience trouble with your 
chocolate, don’t jump to the conclusion 
that the chocolate flavor is at fault. 
Report it at once by wire, phone or 
air mail to your supplier. He will 
thank you and probably be able to 
show you where you have made some 
mistake. If he fails to help you solve 
your problem, it is then time enough 
to hunt for another source of supply. 


Settling and non-settling depends 
as much upon the dairyman as it does 
upon the chocolate manufacturer. 


Too little stabilized chocolate flavor 
means sediment. Too much results in 
condition. Somewhere 

two extremes is the 
perfect bottle of chocolate. Your sup- 
plier has found this happy medium. 
Follow his instructions and 9 times 
out of ten, yes, 99 times out of 100 
you will get a good, satisfying bottle 
of chocolate milk. 


HOW MUCH QUATERNARY GETS 
INTO MILK? 


(Continued from Page 42) 


So far the maximum amount of 
quaternary that may get into the milk 
has been emphasized. However, it 
should be pointed out that under 
certain conditions not all quaternary 
that remained in the teat cup liner 
after dipping would be drawn into 
the milk. The use of a weaker sani- 
tizing solution and also any increase 
in the amount of milk given per milk- 
ing over the average would decrease 
the concentration of 
the milk. 


a clabbered 


between these 


quaternary in 


As expected, the data in the table 
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show that those teat cup liners having 
a wide flange at the mouth of the 
cup also retained slightly more sani- 
tizing solution. The data in the table 
also that the cup liners 
that have a wide flange at the 
mouth of the cup retained slightly 
more sanitizing solution when the 
cups were withdrawn from the solu- 
tion at an angle of 45 degrees as com- 
pared to the vertical position. It 
should be stressed that the differences 
noted in quaternary carry-over result- 
ing from structural differences of 
teat cup liners are too slight to have 
any practical significance. 


show teat 


Conclusions 


The amount of quaternary that may 
get into the milk as a result of sani- 
tizing teat cups in a quaternary solu- 
tion before each cow is milked is not 
great enough to delay acid develop- 
ment in milk subsequently used for 
making a cultured dairy product. 


It appears that if the amount of 
quaternary the milk is 
sufficient to delay acid development 
significantly, it must be the result of 
gross carelessness in sanitizing the 
equipment or a result of deliberate 
action. 


sanitizer in 
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